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.... that in order to facilitate the conduct of its railway motive power 
activities, Electro-Motive Corporation, founded in 1922 and recently merged 
with Winton Engine Corporation, of Cleveland, Ohio, is again established 

as a separate General Motors subsidiary. The new corporation will 
build complete Diesel locomotives for road and yard service, and 
also, as in the past, will supply power plants for railway 
motor cars and stream-lined trains. Plant facilities are 
being provided in Chicago. 
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Modern locomotives must generate steam faster. Fireboxes 
are necessarily larger and encounter more severe service. 

Many a big locomotive has found that the old-time steel 
sheet cracks, fails and must be renewed in relatively short 
time. 

Toncan Iron, however, has an exceptional resistance to 
fire-cracking and on scores of Super-Power locomotives is 
outlasting steel sheets many times. 

Moreover, its alloy composition of refined iron, copper 
and molybdenum resists the localized pitting and corrosion 
that weaken ordinary sheets. 

For long life in the firebox, specify sheets of Toncan Iron. 
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is curing side sheet troubles 
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REPUBLIC 
TRACK MATERIAL 


Republic has long made 
a specialty of track 
material, including the 
Maney Guard Rail, as 
well as spikes, tie 
plates, etc. Spikes also 


available in Toncan Iron. 
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Which Depression 
Should Be Dealt \W ith Now? 


In the two weeks that ended February 9 railway 
car loadings were relatively as large as in March, 1934, 
when they were relatively the largest in any month 
since October, 1931. In other words, the seven months’ 
decline of general business which ended in October, 
1934, has been followed by a four months’ increase 
which has made it somewhat better than a year ago 
and as good as at any time within the last three and 
one-half years. 

The trouble with the total improvement, which ac- 
tually first began in the last one-third of 1932, has 
been that it has been so often interrupted and has been 
comparatively small. At the real bottom of the depres- 
sion in August, 1932, car loadings were 48 per cent 
of the 1925-1929 average. They are now about 64 per 
cent of that average. This is relatively a gain of 33 
per cent. It represents, however, a recovery of less 
than one-third of the freight business that the rail- 
ways lost during the decline from prosperity to the 
bottom of the depression. It cannot be said that much 
recovery has been accomplished when, since August, 
1932, general business has regained less than one-third 
of the ground that it lost during the preceding less 
than three years. 


Fighting the Next Depression 


In large measure the recessions of business, and con- 
sequent small total recovery accomplished, especially 
during the last two years, have been due to well-in- 
tended efforts to prevent the next depression and its 
effects, whereas the real and pressing problem is to 
terminate the present depression and its effects. We 
have seen this illustrated by the legislative and admin- 
istrative efforts made in Washington to reform busi- 
‘ness. We are now seeing it illustrated by the efforts 
being made there to provide work relief and security. 
Nobody questions that relief should be provided for 
the unemployed. Nobody questions that whatever rea- 
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sonably can be done should be done to provide greater 
security for persons with small incomes. But any 
policies which tend to prevent reemployment now in- 
crease the need for relief now, and any policies that 
tend to hinder revival of business now tend to prevent 
reemployment. The best way to provide relief and 
security is to restore to the unemployed at reasonable 


- wages the jobs in private business that they formerly 


had. 

It seems difficult or impossible to get public men and 
labor union leaders to apply their minds and energies 
to the economic problems that must be solved now 
in order to cause a large increase of employment in 
private business in the immediate future. Considera- 
tion is being given to taxation of pay-rolls to provide a 
fund for unemployment insurance. But the size of 
pay-rolls and, therefore, the amount of revenue that 
can be derived from a tax upon them, is determined 
by the gross earnings of business. As long as the 
gross earnings, and, therefore, the pay rolls of many 
industries remain as small as they are now the amount 
that can be collected by taxing their pay rolls neces- 
sarily will remain correspondingly small. Further- 
more, a tax upon pay rolls will have exactly the same 
effect upon the expenses of every business as an equiv- 
alent increase of wages. In every business in which 
gross earnings are now inadequate a pay-roll tax will 
immediately be offset by a curtailment of the pay roll 
either by a reduction of employment, a reduction of 
wages, or failure to make advances in wages that other- 
wise would be made. In other words, in most busi- 
nesses it will inevitably be levied at the expense of 
employment and wages, and labor will pay it. From 
every standpoint it would be expedient to postpone tax- 
ing pay rolls, if they are to be taxed at all, until there 
is an increase of gross earnings in most kinds of busi- 
ness. The time to provide funds for security will be 
when gross earnings are large enough to enable busi- 
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ness to provide them without reducing employment or 
curtailing wages. 


Putting Labor on Useful Work 


The problem of providing work relief is made much 
more difficult by theorists and professional humanitar- 
ians than it need be. There is a vast amount of use- 
ful work that needs to be done in the country. There 
is much of this useful work that can be done only by 
the government and, especially, the state and local gov- 
ernments. All work relief money should be spent upon 
such useful work as building sewerage systems, re- 
pairing pavements, eliminating grade crossings and 
so on. It is sheer waste of the taxpayers’ money to 
spend it for useless work when so much useful work 
needs to be done. The wages paid for work relief 
should, in every case, be less than the wages paid in 
private business in the same communities for similar 
work. The problem of reemployment is that of in- 
creasing employment in private business, and there 
should be a sufficient differential between wages for 
work relief and work for private industry to give every 
person on work relief an incentive to accept any em- 
ployment offered in private businees. 


Useful Work on the Railroads 


The greatest volume of useful work that needs to 
be done is in the railroad and construction industries. 
Congress has under consideration transportation leg- 
islation recommended by Co-Ordinator Eastman which 
would increase the earning and spending power of the 
railroads, and it is to be hoped that it will not be de- 
layed and blocked by the consideration of programs 
for reform and security intended to prevent or ameli- 
orate the next depression. There is also under con- 
sideration legislation which would increase the loans 
that could be made to the railroads. The loans con- 
templated would be made not only to save railways 
with proved and prospective earning power from trus- 
teeship, but also to enable the railways generally to 
increase their buying of equipment, materials and sup- 
plies. The railroads need much new equipment, espe- 
cially of improved types. They need to increase their 
expenditures for maintenance. There would be no 
substantial difference in financing their purchases of 
equipment by the sale of equipment trust certificates 
to the government and the sale of them to private in- 
vestors. They would make the same additions to and 
deductions from capital account in either case. 

Expenditures upon their permanent structures are 
charged partly to capital account and partly to main- 
tenance. Maintenance is an operating expense, and 
under conditions remotely approaching normal it 
would be bad practice to borrow money to spend on 
maintenance. But present conditions are far from nor- 
mal. There is much maintenance work that needs to 
be done and for which current earnings are inadequate. 
Railroad expenditures for needed equipment and main- 
tenance will be for useful work. They will be for work 


that must be done and paid for some time. There is 
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no means by which useful work that will promote 
recovery can be better provided than by railroad ex- 
penditures for equipment and maintenance; and the 
railroads should take their chances on the future, and 
spend whatever money the government is willing to 
provide. 


“Do First Things First” 


Railroad expenditures, like all expenditures to in- 
crease employment and promote recovery, should be 
reasonable. They would not be reasonable if made at 
hourly wages increased 3314 per cent by the estab- 
lishment of a six-hour day at eight-hours’ pay. It is 
open to serious question whether they would be rea- 
sonable at wages restored, as they will be on April 1, 
to the highest prosperity level that ever prevailed in 
history. 

The transportation problem is among the most im- 
portant of the problems of recovery. The considera- 
tion of it should not be subordinated and postponed 
by the consideration of problems relative to what 
should be done about the next depression. Unless the 
problems of the present are more rapidly solved, ef- 
forts now being made to solve the problems of the 
future may prove to have been an entire waste of time 
and energy. 


Lighter Materials and 
Lower Operating Costs 


For many years much thought and study have been 
given to the possibilities of reducing the weight, per 
unit of capacity, of cars and locomotives, primarily 
for the purpose of cutting down the costs of transpor- 
tation. Steadily, and particularly over the past three 
decades, improvements in materials have made it pos- 
sible both to simplify the construction and to strengthen 
critical parts in order better to withstand the increas- 
ingly severe conditions to which they have been sub- 
jected. 

As a typical illustration, the art of making steel 
castings has been vastly improved since the beginning 
of the present century, and this, with an equally im- 
pressive betterment in the physical properties of the 
steel, has resulted in a product almost beyond the im- 
agination of the railway equipment designer of three 
decades ago. It is true that the extensive use of such 
castings has made it possible, to a certain extent, to 
stem the tide of rising weights per unit of capacity. 
Possibly the greatest gain, however, is due to the 
smaller number of parts required to replace built-up 
structures and in greater durability, both of which 
factors have made possible lower maintenance costs 
and greater reliability of service. 

It would take too long and require too much space 
to attempt to catalog the innumerable variety of appli- 
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cations of improved materials to railway equipment, 
from the smallest details of such refinements as the 
air brake control to the large and bulky parts of cars 
and locomotives. 

In spite of these improvements, however, the in- 
sistent demands for greater power, greater capacity, 
and greater reliability, as economic conditions have 
forced us to go to longer and longer trains and higher 
and higher speeds, have intensified the severity of the 
service to which the equipment has been subjected to 
such an extent that the tendency has been to increase 
rather than decrease the weight per unit of capacity. 
In passenger cars also the demands for greater refine- 
ments in the interest of safety, comfort and conveni- 
ence of the traveling public have forced an increase in 
the weight of the equipment per passenger. The past 
year or two has witnessed experiments on a large scale 
in the use of special materials in railway equipment, 
which promise to have a profound effect in reducing 
weights, and in turn cutting down the costs of opera- 
tion. 

In passenger service the development of the rail 
motor car was retarded by the difficulty in providing 
power units of sufficient size to propel the cars. It 
is true that steadily over the years the size of these 
power units has been increased; fortunately there has 
been unusual progress in this respect during the past 
year or two. The widely heralded high-speed articu- 
lated streamlined trains driven by internal combustion 
motors were made possible only by radical improve- 
ments in this respect and by the introduction of alum- 
inum alloy and stainless steels. Regardless of the ex- 
tent to which such trains may be used in the future, 
the pioneering in their introduction and in the applica- 
tion of the special materials of which they are com- 
posed, has focused the spotlight dramatically on the 
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possibility of making use of such materials on a large 
scale in the construction of railway equipment. 

Experience with special materials and internal com- 
bustion motors in airplane and automobile construc- 
tion has apparently done much to break through the 
natural conservatism of the designer and operator of 
railway equipment. This was forcefully impressed 
upon those who attended the February meeting of the 
New York Railroad Club, when recent trends in both 
freight and passenger train equipment were illustrated 
and described by engineers of both the railroads and 
the car builders. Not the least striking of these im- 
provements is the use of special materials in tank cars, 
thus making it possible for the railroads to retain or 
regain business which otherwise would be lost. 

Incidentally, critics in the smoking compartments 
of Pullman cars, who dogmatically criticize railroad 
managements for conservatism and lack of imagina- 
tion for not earlier introducing these types of equip- 
ment, can be effectively silenced when they learn how 
recently some of these materials have become available. 

It will be a nice problem to determine, on a sound 
economic basis, just how far some of these more ex- 
perisive materials and devices can be used. Will it 
pay better to go to the extremes in this respect, or 
are there intermediate materials and less expensive 
equipment which will give a substantial advantage as 
compared to the present standard practices, and the 
lower first cost of which may offset the lower operat- 
ing costs made possible by the more expensive con- 
struction? Fortunately attention is being concentrated 
upon this problem and new equipment is being ordered 
in sufficient quantities, and will be operated under such 
a wide variety of conditions, so that within a reason- 
able time data should be available upon which to arrive 
at reasonably sound conclusions. 





The opinion is prevalent that the demand for regulatory 
legislation to cover all transportation agencies originates 
solely with the railroads. 

This might be the case if it were not for the fact that 
unrestrained competition among the water and highway 
carriers has resulted in these agencies generally falling 
far short of earning an adequate return, even during years 
of national prosperity. True, by reducing rates they have 
been able to take business from the railroads; but at the 
same time, in their endeavor to take business from each 
other, they have so demoralized the rate structure that 
their financial condition is generally deplorable and this, 
particularly in the case of water carriers, prevents the re- 
placement of the existing equipment which in many in- 
stances is already obsolete and inefficient. 

In the case of many water carriers, this condition per- 
sists despite substantial government aid, either direct or 
in the form of sale of war-built ships at a small fraction 
of their replacement cost. Because of this situation, it is 
not surprising to find a decided change in the attitude of 
the principal water carriers in favor of the legislation. 

One can have little patience with the plea that the rail- 


WV. Averell Harriman in the February 23 “Today” 
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Equality of Regulation Would Benefit All Forms of Transportation 


road must be protected from its competitors, thereby pre- 
venting the public from securing the benefit of new and 
more convenient forms of transportation. But who would 
consider it a sporting spectacle to see a champion in a 
strait-jacket being beaten to his knees by a group of com- 
batants with the free use of both their arms and their 
legs. 

The public interest requires competition to the end that 
each form of transportation may find its useful place in 
carrying the nation’s business. The same conditions exist 
today in the newer forms of transportation that existed 
in 1887 and led to the first railroad Act; namely, dis- 
crimination between shippers and destructive competition 
in rates. 

Whatever regulation and supervision is necessary in the 
public interest must be extended in similar manner over 
all forms of transport. Each form must be given a fair 
chance to compete on an equal basis and expand its service 
through technological development. A healthy condition 
cannot exist when the railroads are bound to relatively 
rigid rates while competitors are free to skim the cream. 
The same is true as to other practices. 














The Laying of a Third Rail Pro- 
vided the Necessary Narrow-CGage 
Track for the Delivery of the Con- 
crete from the Mixer Plant to the 
Tunnel 


xcellent Plant Expedites Tunnel 
Lining on Illinois Central 


Project on Edgewood cutoff completed with PWA funds after 
suspension of contract work 


first of three improvement projects for which 

funds had been provided earlier in the year in 
the form of loans from the Public Works Administra- 
tion. This project comprised the completion of a con- 
crete lining for a tunnel a half mile long on the Edge- 
wood cutoff near Reevesville, Il. This work was car- 
ried out by company forces, as required under the terms 
of the federal loan, but the commendable record of 
progress made was due in no small part to the excellent 
plant leased from the construction company that had 
prosecuted work on the tunnel lining during 1933, until 
the railroad was compelled to call for a suspension of 
operations because of lack of funds. 

The Edgewood cutoff, completed early in 1928, com- 
prises an alternate single-track line 168 miles long be- 
tween Edgewood, Ill., and Fulton, Ky. It was built 
to relieve congestion on the old route through Cairo, 
Ill., which is 22 miles longer and embraces ruling grades 
as heavy as 0.8 per cent, whereas, the newer line was 
constructed with no grades in excess of 0.3 per cent. 

The Reevesville tunnel is one of three that were re- 
quired on that part of the Edgewood line that traverses 
the broken country north of Metropolis, IIl., that is 
known locally as the Illinois “Ozarks.” It pierces a 
formation of thin laminations of shale that is of such 
a nature as to have required the lining of the tunnel 
during its construction. This lining consisted of 12-in. 
by 12-in. timber sets with a five-segment arch, spaced 


O' December 1, the Illinois Central completed the 
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four feet center to center and lagged with 4-in. by 6-in. 
pieces. This lining extended a total length of 2,574% 
ft., or all of the tunnel except a total of 49 ft. of con- 
crete lining at the two portals. The shattering caused 
by blasting during construction and subsequent softening 
of the shale imposed loads on the lining which, in some 
sections of the tunnel, were sufficient to produce dis- 
tortion of the arches and in some places was sufficiently 
serious to require the placing of supplemental sets be- 
tween the original ones. However, as this plan proved 
unduly expensive it was discontinued and, instead, the 
weakened arches were reinforced by inner rings of 
timber. This could be done without encroaching on 
the operating clearance, as the original lining had been 
constructed with a view to the eventual placing of a 
concrete lining. 


Permanent Lining Necessary 


However, in spite of this repair work a serious ovet- 
break occurred in 1932, that brought down considerable 
of the roof for a length of 40 ft., and required the con- 
struction of A-frames to support packing at an elevation 
of as much as 12 ft. above the arches. These experiences, 
together with the weakening of the timbers throughout 
the lining as a result of progressive decay, led to the 
decision to line the tunnel with concrete, and a contract 
was awarded to the Bates & Rogers Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, in the summer of 1933 for 1,016 track 
feet of lining, to be placed in those portions of the tun- 
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nel that offered the most serious concern. This work 
was started on August 22 and continued until December 
22, when financial considerations required the railroad 
to order a suspension of operations. As only 690 ft. 
of the lining had been completed, and it was hoped that 
the work could be resumed without any protracted delay, 
the contractor left his entire plant at the site. 

Subsequently, the railroad was successful in obtaining 
an allotment of $215,000 from the PWA loan fund to 
cover the cost of completing the lining, but with the 
stipulation that the work would have to be done solely 
by railroad employees or with men obtained from the 
United States: Employment Service. The methods fol- 
lowed when work was resumed conformed substantially 
with the plan originally adopted, and as a result no dis- 
tinction is made between the contract and “company”’ 
work in the following exposition. 


Dimensions of the Lining 


The tunnel, as lined, has a clear width of 17 ft. 6 in. 
between side walls and a height at the crown of 22 ft. 
2% in. above top of rail. The side walls are vertical to 
a point about 11 ft. above top of rail, above which eleva- 
tion they batter inward so that they are 19% in. closer 
together at the spring line of the arch. This is indicated 
on the drawing, which also shows the reinforcing. Five 
weep holes, formed by casting three-inch pipe in the 
concrete lining, were provided every 15 ft., namely, one 
at the crown, two at the spring line and two near the 
bottoms of the walls. In addition, six-inch weep holes 
were provided through the footings, originally at 75 ft. 
intervals, although subsequently this spacing was reduced 
to 50 ft. 

Preliminary to the placing of the permanent lining, 
further work had to be done on the old one. As the 


plans specified that the inner face of the concrete must - 


clear the face of the old timber sets 9 in. on the sides 
and 18 in. at the crown, it was necessary to dress off the 
timbers of any sets that were so distorted as to encroach 
on this clearance and to remove the reinforcing rings 
that had been placed inside some of the sets. To do 
this and to reinforce other sets of questionable safety 
120 steel sets, constructed of 8-in. H-column sections, 
were applied in pairs, one on each side of the weak 
timber sets. And as the locations where these were 
applied were almost invariably places of distortion in the 
lining, these steel sets were fabricated to field measure- 
ments and marked for erection in particular locations. 
This work was done from a flat-car-mounted scaffold. 


Methods of Bracing 


_ Another preliminary task that also involved the old 
lining, was the excavation for and the concreting of the 
side-wall footings. Owing to the conditions imposed 
in driving the tunnel, the 12-in. by 12-in. sills under 
the old posts were placed in four-foot lengths, one 
centered under each post, and were, therefore, of no 
value in supporting the posts while excavation for the 
footings was carried on underneath them. Furthermore, 
blocking was out of the question because of the depth 
of the excavation—to as much as 6 or 8 ft. below base 
of rail. This predicament was overcome by cutting a 
gain in the faces of the posts just wide enough and deep 
enough to receive a 15-in. steel channel placed length- 
wise of the tunnel, with its web vertical. This channel 
served as a beam to support any post from the adjacent 
posts while its support was being undermined tempo- 
rarily for the footing work. 

Experience in this work also disclosed a tendency for 
the posts to kick in at the bottom. To prevent this, 
12-in. by 12-in. timbers were laid along the ends of the 
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ties. Struts were introduced between the posts and 
these timbers, and wedges were applied between the 


timbers and those ties that were in line with the posts. 
To minimize the transmission of vibration from the 
track through this strut system to the tunnel lining, the 
tie plates were removed from the ties that served as 
struts. This same system of struts was employed also 
to brace the bottoms of the forms used in concreting the 


side walls of the lining. 


Details of the Forms 


These side wall forms were constructed of %g¢-in. 
plates stiffened by 8-in. H-columns placed vertically at 
5-ft. centers, and by steel angles placed horizontally. 
These forms were 30 ft. long. The arch forms were of 
wood with 3-ply centers of 2-in. by 12-in. plank spaced 
30 in. center to center and 2-in. by 6-in. lagging. The 
steel side forms were picked up, moved ahead, and set 
by means of facilities provided on a special car used in 
concreting, and which also provided the platform on 
which the arch forms were set and dismantled. The arch 
forms were taken out of the tunnel each time that they 
were struck and were rebuilt or repaired by carpenters 
before being reset. 

The concrete was placed in the side wall forms to a 
height of about 11 ft. by gravity and spaded manually, 
while above that level it was deposited by the pneumatic 
process. However, all of the concrete was handled into 
the forms through the facilities provided on the con- 
creting car previously mentioned. This is a flat car 
provided with a superstructure that supports a second 
floor or platform at a level of about 8% ft. above the 





Front View of the Concreting Car, Showing the Cantilevered Runway 
and Trolley Hoist Used in Picking Up the Concrete Buckets 
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oss-Section of the Tunnel Lining 


car floor and also carries a steel trolley runway over 
the longitudinal centerline at a level of about 20 ft. above 
top of rail. This runway was cantilevered about 19 ft. 
beyond one end of the car, but provision is made for 
supporting its outer end on legs from the tunnel floor 
when the car is stationary. 

This trolley runway has two functions. It served as 
a convenient means of supporting the arch centers when 
they were being returned to the tunnel, but its main pur- 
pose was to provide the facility for transporting con- 
crete buckets from narrow-gage cars, spotted under the 
cantilevered extension, to the upper platform of the 





How the Side-Wall Posts Were Supported by a Steel Channel and 
Strutted While the Footing Excavation Work Was in Progress 
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concrete car. The trolley was operated by means of a 
steam winch located on the lower platform of the car 
but employing compressed air instead of steam. 


Handling the Concrete 


Concrete buckets, upon being delivered to the upper 
platform of the car, were dumped either into a hopper 
located about midway of the length of the car, or into 
one of two shoveling aprons placed about 10 ft. apart 
along the center line of the car, one on each side of the 
hopper. From the hopper the concrete passed into a 
Ransome % yd. hydraulic delivery gun whence it was 
shot through a 6-in. delivery pipe to the arch forms. The 
end section of this pipe was connected by means of a 
Barco flexible joint so that it could be swung in dis- 
tributing the concrete to the crown or toward either 
spring line of the arch. 

When concrete was being placed manually in the side- 
wall forms, the car was spotted so that the two dumping 
aprons were directly opposite two doors in the forms on 
each side, and wide chutes, extended from these aprons, 
permitted the concrete to be shoveled or pushed directly 
into the forms. Twelve men were employed in this oper- 
ation, in addition to the trolley hoist operator. Four 
men were employed inside of each form to spade the 
concrete into place, while four other men, working in 
pairs, shoveled the concrete into the two forms, moving 
from one apron to the other as the concrete was dumped 
alternately on one and the other. 

Mounted in the superstructure of the car at two points 
in its length were pairs of 8-in. I-beams placed trans- 
versely end to end, with a small hydraulic jack between 
their inner ends by means of which they could be pushed 
out beyond the sides of the car or retracted. Screw jacks 
mounted on top of these beams at their outer ends were 
brought to bearing on the underside of brackets attached 
to the side-wall forms and served as the means of lifting 
the forms for moving them from one position to another. 

The concreting car was moved by a 16-ton gasoline 
operated Vulcan locomotive, another of these being em- 
ployed to handle the lining repair car and to haul spoil 
from the footing excavation. Concrete was delivered 
to the car in 34 yd. Insley bottom-dump buckets mounted 
on 3-ft. gage cars which were moved in two-car trains 
by 4-ton Whitcomb gasoline locomotives. Two of these 
trains were provided so that one train could be loaded 
at the mixer while the other moved into the tunnel for 
unloading and returned. In addition to the “dinky” 
operators, a single switchman was employed to hook 
the buckets to the unloading hoist on the concreting car 
and to throw the switch to clear the loaded train at the 
mixer. 

The efficiency with which the work in the tunnel was 
conducted was due in large part to the excellence of the 
supporting plant provided at the south portal. The con- 
crete was mixed in a % yd. Smith mixer mounted on 
a platform of sufficient height to discharge by gravity 
into the car-mounted buckets, and surmounted by an 
aggregate bin equipped with Johnson batchers. This bin 
was filled by a clamshell bucket on a guy derrick, either 
direct from cars or from storage piles, while the cement 
was hoisted to the mixer platform by piling the sacks on 
a rope sling which was looped over the clamshell. Water 
was delivered to the job from the water station at 
Reevesville, in two 9,000-gal. locomotive tenders that 
were placed on a spur track while the water was pumped 
into a 10,000-gal. tank that was erected on the hillside 
to provide gravity delivery. 

The compressed air for the operation of the concrete 
delivery machine and other work was provided by a 

(Continued on page 296) 
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Lehigh Valley 4-8-4 Type General Service Locomotive Built by Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Lehigh Valley Acquires Five More 
4.8-4 |ype Locomotives 


New locomotives supplement 22 of same general type purchased in 1931 


and 1932—W/ill be used for either fast freight or 


heavy passenger service 


FTER a thorough investigation as to the type of 

motor power best suited to handle fast freight 

movements between Buffalo and tidewater the 
Lehigh Valley drew up a specified time schedule for 
the movement of a 3,000-ton train and early in 1931 
placed orders for two sample locomotives, one each 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works and with the 
American Locomotive Company. In details of design 
the builders were given considerable freedom. The 
specified schedule sihewied 3 hours for the 90 miles from 
Buffalo to Manchester and 3 hours for the 89 miles from 
Manchester to Sayre; 2 hr. 15 min. for the 85 miles from 
Sayre to Coxton: 1 hr. 30 min. for the 21 miles from 
Coxton to Gracedale (with one 2-10-2 type helper loco- 
motive), and the same time for the 41 miles from Grace- 
dale to Mahoning; then 3 hr. 15 min. for the 107 miles 
from Mahoning to Newark. From Newark to Oak 
Island 1 (Jersey City) the final movement is a switching 
One, 


A general description of the two sample locomotives, 
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No. 5100, road class T-1, and No. 5200, road class T-2, 
was given in the Railway Age, April 4, 1931, page 669. 
Following receipt of the two locomotives they were 
submitted to full road and dynamometer tests, the results 
of which were given quite fully in the Railway Age, 


Front Part of the Cast-Steel Bed for Lehigh Valley 3-4 Ty 
motives—It Includes Air Reservoir and Cylinders with Ir 
Heads 
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March 19, 1932, page 469. Both locomotives satis- 
factorily handled trains somewhat in excess of the speci- 
fied 3,000 tons and in less than the time called for. Tests 
showed indicated horsepowers as high as 4,100, draw- 
bar horsepowers up to 3,865 at about 35 m.p.h., and an 
average mechanical efficiency of about 92 per cent. 

At the time these tests were conducted fast freight 
trains were being handled by 4-6-2 type locomotives, 
class K-5%4, and by 2-8-2 type locomotives, class N5. 
The Pacifics weighed 311,900 lb. with 204,560 Ib. on the 
drivers, 48,723 lb. rated tractive force, 27-in. by 28-in. 
cylinders, 73-in. drivers, 205 Ib. boiler pressure, 4,118 
sq. ft. evaporative heating surface, and 980 sq. ft. super- 
heating surface. The Mikados weighed 325,000 Ib., with 
239,000 Ib. on the drivers, 63,000 Ib. rated tractive force, 
27-in. by 32-in. cylinders, 63-in. drivers, 200 Ib. boiler 
pressure, 4,009 sq. ft. evaporative heating surface, and 
1,074 sq. ft. superheating surface. The Mikados were 
also equipped with boosters having a tractive force of 
11,000 Ib. Based on the results of the tests referred 
to it was estimated that the new locomotives in compari- 
son with the older Mikado locomotives would show an 
increase in yearly revenue of $80,000 per locomotive. 

In view of the satisfactory performance of the sample 
locomotives an additional order for 10 more locomotives 
was given to each of the two builders and delivery was 
made in the spring of 1932. Practically no changes were 





Table I—General Comparison of Lehigh Valley 4-8-4 Type Locomotives 


IE POCO TTT T-1 T-2 T-3 
i CE « caseewcces 5101 5201 5126 
ae Baldwin American Baldwin 
Weight, engine, lb......... 413,170 424,000 435,000 
Weight on drivers, Ib...... 270,000 269,000 272,200 
Rated tractive force, engine, 

i. techs be dwaeetes wats 66,400 66,700 66,500 
Tractive force, aux. loco., lb. 18,360 i ——_eee : 
DEN co. Daedavies<aas 27 in. by 30 in. 26in. by 32 in. 27 in. by 30 in. 
EEE ES Mey 70 70 
Steam pressure, Ib......... 250 255 275 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 

Firebox, complete ...... 490 508 507 

Tubes and flues......... 4,932 4,933 4,932 

CE ov ecnanceds 5,422 5,441 5,439 

Superheating .......... 2,256 2,243 2,056 . 
Grate area, sq. ft.......... 88 88.3 96.5 





made in the designs of these locomotives but somewhat 
larger tenders were specified. While the two sample 
locomotives had tenders with a capacity for 18,000 gal- 
lons of water and 28 tons of coal, subsequent locomo- 
tives were furnished with tenders having a capacity 
for 20,000 gallons of water and 30 tons of coal. 


New Class T-3 Locomotives 


The latest addition to the motive power equipment of 
the Lehigh Valley, delivery of which is now being made, 
consists of five more locomotives of the 4-8-4 type built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. These are designated 
as class T-3 and are numbered 5125 to 5129. They are 
intended for service in either fast freight or passenger 
runs between Jersey City, N. J., and Buffalo, N. Y., and 
in design are a development of the previous class T-1 
and T-2 engines. A general comparison of the leading 
weights and dimensions of the three classes is given in 
one of the tables. In the class T-3 the diameter of the 
drivers was increased from 70 in. to 77 in. and the 
boiler pressure raised from 250 to 275 lb. As a result 
the rated tractive force has remained practically con- 
stant, while the proportions make the new locomotives 
better adapted for still greater speeds in harmony with 
the traffic demands of the times. The firebox was made 
a foot longer, weights were somewhat increased and 
wheel bases extended. 

Lehigh Valley locomotives for through service are 
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restricted to a stack height of 16 ft., a width of 11 ft., 
must operate on 1%4 per cent grades and 18 deg. curves, 


Boilers and Accessories 


The boilers are constructed of nickel steel sheets for 
both shell and firebox which were furnished by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. The firebox crown and side 
sheets are in three pieces, which, in addition to the 


‘door sheet, throat sheet, flue sheet and combustion cham- 


ber, are completely welded. The firebox is fitted with 
three Thermic syphons on which the brick arch is car- 
ried, and an additional syphon is located in the com- 
bustion chamber which is 48 in. long. The firebox is 
144% in. long and 96% in. wide, thus providing a grate 
area of 96.5 sq. ft. The grates are of the Firebar type 





Right-Hand Side of Back Boiler Head in the Cab of Lehigh Valley 
Locomotive 


and the coal is fed by a Standard Type BK stoker with 
a cast-steel trough on the tender. The superheater 1s a 
Type E, having 2,056 sq. ft. of surface. 

A Worthington feedwater heater, type 5-S-A, is used. 
For supplementary boiler feeding there is a Hancock 
non-lifting injector, type LNL. The check valves are 
located on top of the boiler near the front end. 

The three Consolidated safety valves are located a 
short distance back of the dome and are attached directly 
to the boiler shell which is reinforced at this point. The 
whistle is mounted on the side of the smokebox in an 
inclined position. The whistle, drifting valve and blower 
valve are operated by superheated steam. The blow-off 
valve and muffler are of the Wilson type. 


Foundation and Running Gear 


The locomotive is built on a one-piece cast-steel bed, 
furnished by the General Steel Castings Corporation. 
It includes the cylinders with integral back heads, alt 
reservoir and various brackets, including those for the 
air compressors on the front deck. Its shipping weight 
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is approximately 66,500 lb. Pilots were not fitted on 
class T-1 and T-2 locomotives, but have been placed on 
the new class T-3 locomotives. The engine coupler is 
counter-balanced and pivoted so that it can swing down 
into the cast-steel pilot. All drivers and the trailing 
truck are equalized together with a transverse lever back 
of the rear drivers which is connected to the trailer- 
truck equalizers. Franklin lateral motion driving boxes 
are applied on the second pair of drivers to reduce the 
rigid wheel base and permit of passing through sharp 
curves. 

A Detroit mechanical lubricator is connected by feed 
pipes to the cylinders, valves, guides, stoker, driving- 
wheel hubs, trailing-wheel hubs, throttle-valve and 





Table 1|—Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Lehigh Valley 4-8-4 
Type Locomotives, Class T-3 


RIMMER S < cial uackraiors wcaturaaerwata ore eeeieuh a aie nie eee Lehigh Valley 
Builder AOE AE SEE Cer eee en rare ane Works 
NN to arcu eth w Qnreiswiacarm meee a </SRGien 5125- 

Road class ........- T-3 






Type of locomotive. . a 4-8-4 
EE ee ren ee sb aceeretate Freight and passenger 
Rated tractive force. ............ssseeeceesoess 66,500 Ib. 
UN MINE NIN a aig. sa aa uinieie'0 6 © 00-9 .0-¥'aieisie sreiere 4.09 : 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke...............+... 2—27 in. by 30 in. 
ee eee er ere ee Baker 
Valves, piston type: : 
ear lana rac iaiediviack ole ieieis ace mumeiara are ee 1Z_ in. 
ae Ee ere ee 85% in. 
Cut-off in = gear, Dd ME ici calc iets ahonnelerayorare 82% 
Weights in working order: 
NN ag. een ras ater-5 seve oie aga 272,200 Ib. 
er ocr 73,700 Ib. 
I I opera rps cairn. eho o anal pase aw 89,100 Ib. 
oe eo ee Tee 435,000 Ib. 
aia taig up Seleraneg pierarw ween idiesresearasa 389,000 Ib. 
Wheel bases: . 
A er rare ae 20 ft. Oin. 
Roa sitanaie ale eres ataieiareK ema y ereiwinarilen ie 13 ft. 4in. 
AN raed Ok aS, wigne: ana ie e!Stin wow 45 ft. 11 in. 
Total engine and tender.......-..++++.-++--+: 95 ft. 2 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: ; . 
EE Sa errr er ee 77 in, 
a ee re ee re ee re 36 in. 
Eee eee rt 42 in. 
Boiler: : 
ah lovee: ak cian te 5cea eww seleslone neler & iO .. eee Conical 
I 3 850 cis Slorpinn bod WS ew ewan lowe 275 |b. 
RE ee rr eee Soft coal 
Diameter, first ring, inside...............---+05 868/16 in. ' 
Fiscves, MGR BNE WIGER. 000.5 ccc csccceess 144% in. by 96% in. 
Combustion chamber, length.................. 48 in, . 
Tubes, number and diameter..............-- . 77—2% in. 
Flues, number and diameter................+-. 202—3¥% in. 
Length over tube sheets. occ. ccc ccccccccccccs 21 ft. 6 in. 
TMM A Siac wee aicials Wale aleinys.0. oiqeombieraiere Firebar 
ENS ESOS enn er ere eee 96.5 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and comb. chamber........c.ccescses 364 sq. ft. 
ES EE SEE EG ee ee ee ee 143 sq. ft. 
oS ESR re ee rere 507 sq. ft. 
TI Gia. coy rors cibaiais nina nie wineumeree 4,932 sq. ft. 
ME MII 5555.5 6cv:9e:4-000 9000604000548 . 5,439 sq. ft. 
eer eee ate ene wi hess Seis 2,056 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporative and superheating........... 7,495 sq. ft. 
Special equipment: 
IN i oniatis.<.445 E64 r ca enba tenemos Elesco Type E 
PO re Worthineton—5SA 
SERRE Eee oi Standard—BK 
EE UENMENE <.00 4. vilc- Onnincacieaeaicencmees 4 
ender: 
Pe ee atiaic hn lak sah hac wane tie aay SI Rectangular W. B. 
re 20,000 gal. 
EE 30 tons 
MR hg ecto lata sodlaigterclecars a Daven nina’ aisles 6-wheel 








drifting-valve riggings, headlight generator and stoker 
trough on the tender. A Bosch lubricator is applied for 
the air compressors. Fittings are also provided for 
Pressure grease lubrication. 

On the first three locomotives Timken roller bearings 
areised on the front truck axles only. On the last two 
locomotives Timken roller bearings are fitted to all 
axles—front truck, driving axles, trailing truck and 
tender trucks. 

The valve gear is of the Baker long-travel type and 
Provides movement to 12-in. piston valves having a 
maximum travel of 854 in. A Franklin power reverse 
gear is carried on a bracket mounted on the bed casting 
and thus is free from the boiler. Control is by means 
of a Bradford front-end throttle valve furnished by the 
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American Throttle Company. Lunkenheimer drifting 
valves and Walworth cylinder relief valves are used. 
The crossheads are of the Laird multiple-ledge type. 

The brakes are of the new 8-ET type furnished by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. The locomo- 
tives are also equipped with automatic train control 
furnished by the General Railway Signal Company. 

The tenders, which are mounted on water-bottom 
cast-steel underframes, have a capacity for 20,000 gal- 
lons of water and 30 tons of soft coal. They are carried 
on six-wheel trucks furnished by the General Steel 
Castings Corporation. The trucks have clasp brakes 
furnished by the American Steel Foundries. 

One of the tables gives the general dimensions and 
weights of these locomotives. 


What is the Best Way 
To Light Passenger Cars? 


By H. H. Helmbright and Frank B. Lee* 


HE American railroads are to be commended on 
i their recent efforts to increase passenger travel by 

means of radical changes in car design and equip- 
ment. Directly and indirectly, air conditioning, com- 
fortable reclining seats, more cheerful and pleasing in- 
teriors, and other features are enticing the traveling 
public from competing forms of transportation. Faster 
schedules are doing likewise. Apparently the question 
of lighting is slowly receiving the attention it deserves. 
However, in some recently built equipment there is 
reason to suspect that certain fundamental principles 
necessary to good illumination design have not been 
give sufficient consideration. 


Iumination vs. Tricky Lighting 


Totally indirect lighting has always been considered 
an ideal system. As far as eye comfort is involved this 
probably still holds true. Therefore the railway car de- 
signers, in their effort to give the passenger the best 
available, have selected indirect lighting as the final 
answer to the car lighting problem. However, more 
thought has apparently been given to unique methods of 
concealing the lamps themselves or in providing some 
sort of cove or lighting trough arrangement different 
from that used by competitors in similar car equipment, 
than to such elements of good lighting as adequate in- 
tensity, proper contrast between adjacent lighted sur- 
faces, correct distribution of the light, and efficient use 
of the total light flux of the lamps themselves. 

From the sidelines it appears to the illuminating en- 
gineer that air conditioning and architectural features of 
car design are definitely decided upon without giving 
serious consideration to the incorporation of an efficient 
type of lighting in the car construction. The final execu- 
tion has in most instances, been unique but might be con- 
sidered quite inefficient, somewhat impracticable from 
the maintenance standpoint, and unsatisfactory where the 
resulting quantity of illumination delivered at the reading 
plane is concerned. 

There exists, for some unknown reason, the belief that 
the use of totally indirect lighting materially reduces 
the quantity of light necessary on the reading plane for 
comfortable reading as compared to that required if 


* Railway Lighting, General Electric Company 
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lighting of the direct or semi-indirect type was to be used. 
This could be true only where the direct or semi-indirect 
lighting system is of poor design and produces annoying 
glare, either due to excessive brightness of the visible 
light source or from the contrast in brightness between 
two or more surfaces within the angle of normal vision. 


No Power to Waste 


There is reason to question the advisability of the use 
of totally indirect lighting in railway passenger car equip- 
ment due to the apparent limitation placed on capacity 
of batteries and generator equipment. The lower effi- 
ciency of indirect lighting systems, as well as their ten- 
dency to accumulate dust which is difficult to remove 
and thus further impairs the efficiency, makes it appear 
unsuitable for railway use. In fact the semi-indirect or 
a well-designed direct lighting system with a minimum 
of glare but producing foot-candle intensities on the 
reading plane of 10 to 20 foot-candles appears to repre- 
sent a more practicable or rational solution to the prob- 
lem of car lighting. The theoretical ideal diffusion of 
light from the totally indirect system might well be 
sacrificed slightly in order to obtain illumination values 
sufficient to allow reading without the strain resulting 
in eye fatigue induced by intensities considerably below 
10 foot-candles. 

The traveling public in the past has continually com- 
plained because of inadequate lighting of railway cars 
where foot-candle values ranged from 2 to 4 foot-candles. 
It is, therefore, disappointing to find that recently built 
streamline trains, lighted by means of indirect lighting, 
furnish foot-candle values of this same order, yet ap- 
proximately four times the lamp wattage has been used. 
Although some of the harmful and annoying glare has 
been removed the task of seeing has been aided very 
little, if at all. 


Higher Intensities for Moving Objects 


It is obvious that the designers of recently built equip- 
ment intended to provide adequate light for comfortable 
seeing, but failed to appreciate or lacked the knowledge 
of the inefficiency of indirect lighting or were not ac- 
quainted with the values of illumination necessary for 
comfortable and adequate seeing. Also very little, if 
any, consideration was given to the vibration conditions 
to which the passenger is subjected during the time he 
attempts to read on the average railway car. Illumination 
values permitting comfortable reading in an easy chair 
at home where vibration is absent certainly are unsatis- 
factory for the railway car where the reading matter 
as well as the reader are more or less in motion. 

Elaborate and extensive tests covering a period of 
years and involving hundreds of subjects have estab- 
lished actual illumination values necessary to comfortable 
or adequate seeing or in this instance comfortable read- 
ing. The 10—20 foot-candles mentioned above approxi- 
mate these intensities and should be the basis for the 
design of railway car lighting installations. Further- 
more, calculations should provide for a rather large 
factor of depreciation for railway service in spite of 
the fact that air-conditioned car equipment is expected 
to eliminate dust and dirt. Direct lighting and indirect 
lighting installations suffer greatly regardless of whether 
or not air-conditioning is available because it is prac- 
tically impossible to restore the original efficiency of an 
existing lighting installation, particularly one of the 
totally indirect type, merely by wiping the accumulated 
dust from the cove or lighting trough. It is usually 
necessary to renew painted surfaces as well. 
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Excellent Plant Expedites 


Tunnel Lining on Illinois Central 
(Continued from page 292) 


plant embracing two Chicago Pneumatic compressors 
and one Ingersoll-Rand compressor, the former having 
a capacity of 650 cu. ft. each and the latter 450 cu. 
ft. of free air per minute. All three were operated by 
Diesel engines. The air was delivered at a pressure of 
120 Ib. per sq. in., through a pipe line that was 5 in. in 
diameter for 2,500 ft., and 4% in. for the remainder 
of the distance through the tunnel. This line, which 
was laid on the footing offset of one of the walls, was 
provided with plugged T-fittings at intervals for the 
convenient connection of a 3-in. hose lead to the con- 
creting car. 

The tunnel was lighted by electricity with current 
supplied by two 45-watt Kohler gasoline engine-gener- 
ator sets, one of which was placed just outside of each 
portal. Lights’ were hung from the tunnel walls and 
in addition, outlets were provided for convenience in 
making connections to the lighting circuit on the con- 
creting car at any spotting. Similarly, a telephone line 
was carried through the tunnel from a cabin at the north 
portal, connections being made from this line to the con- 
crete car or the timber-lining repair car so that any 
crew at work in the tunnel could be reached at once by 
a conductor who was stationed in the cabin during work- 
ing hours, and whose duty it was to see that the equip- 
ment cleared the tunnel in advance of the arrival of 
trains. It was necessary to do this from three to eight 
times during the eight-hour working shift. The average 
time lost per day in clearing the tunnel was an hour and 
a half; the minimum was about 45 min. 

On account of the difference in the yardage and the 
relative difficulty in placing the concrete, it was possible 
to place the side-wall concrete in 30 ft. of forms in about 
the same time (about five hours) as was required to 
fill a 15-ft. length of the arch forms. For this reason, 
the work was scheduled so as to complete 30 ft. of side 
walls on one day and 15 ft. of arch on each of the two 
following days and then repeat the operation. Thus, 
it was possible to complete 60 ft. of tunnel lining in a 
6-day week, and this schedule was maintained for 20 
weeks. As the concreting operations on the walls and 
arches did not ordinarily occupy the entire working 
period, the remaining time was used in concreting the 
footings, and this plan made it possible to keep the 
footings completed well in advance of the lining work. 

A special problem was imposed at the point in the tun- 
nel where the overbreak occurred. To reduce the 
expense of filling the void outside the limits of the neat 
arch section at this point as well as to reduce the load, 
resort was had to a lean cinder concrete which was 
forced into this space until it was entirely filled except 
for a section four feet long between bulkheads that had 
been required to complete the backfill concrete in the 
space on either side. Arch centering was then completed 
beneath the remaining section and a three-inch pipe was 
installed in a vertical position at the crown, with its 
upper end just below the roof of the overbreak. Con- 
crete was then forced in through this pipe to refusal 
and the pipe left in place to serve as a weep hole. 

The force employed on the work averaged about 60 
men, a somewhat greater number being required when 
the footing excavation was in progress. The work was 
planned and carried out under the general direction ol 
C. C. Westfall, bridge engineer of the Illinois Central. 
assisted by J. H. Graham, assistant engineer. 
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The New Boilers Are Served by the Precipitators and Stack at the 
Right—Photograph Was Taken with Boilers Working at Full-rated Load 


LECTROSTATIC fly-ash precipitators have been 
F installed by the New Haven in the power plant 

which supplies a major part of the power used on 
its electrified lines between New York and New Haven, 
Conn. The plant is located at Cos Cob, Conn., on the 
Mianus river, near the load center of the electrical system 
and in a place adjacent to the restricted residential dis- 
tricts of Greenwich and Riverside, Conn. Because of 
the proximity of these districts, smoke prevention has 
always been given special consideration. Obsolescence 
made necessary, in 1934, the removal of several boilers 
installed in the original plant in 1906. These were re- 
placed by two Bigelow-Hornsby-Combustion Engineer- 
ing boilers having a capacity of 110,000 Ib. of steam per 
hour burning powdered coal. The introduction of boilers 
having a high rating, and the use of pulverized coal, 
called for special measures to provide for the elimination 
of smoke and fly-ash. Cottrell electric precipitators, sup- 


New Haven disposes of smoke electrically 
at its Cos Cob, Conn., power plant 


plied by the Research Corporation, New York, were 
selected and installed for this purpose. 


Precipitators Require Little Power 


The precipitators consist essentially of riveted and 
welded steel shells, in which are placed a series of re- 
inforced concrete plates, spaced ten inchs apart. These 
constitute negative electrodes. Midway between the 
plates are hung a series of vertical rods which are the 
positive electrodes. The flue gases pass between the 
plates and particles of ash and smoke are charged elec- 
trically and adhere to the negative electrodes. These 
fall off or may be scraped off into hoppers at the bottom 
of the enclosing shell from which they may be drawn 


for final disposal. 

Direct current, at 75,000 volts, is used for the opera- 
tion, this power being supplied by two transformers and 
two synchronous motor-drivén rectifiers. The amount 
of power required is small, being approximately five 
kilowatt hours per million cubic feet of gas cleaned. The 
process removes practically all of the fly-ash in the flue 
gas. 

One precipitator is installed for each of the two 
boilers, and dampers are arranged so that all of the flue 


gas may be passed through one unit while the other is 


being cleaned. The cleaning operation takes only a few 
minutes and consists merely of reducing the voltage 


while motor-driven scrapers are moved across the sur- 
face of the concrete plates. The scraping operation is re- 
quired only for removing an excess of fly-ash deposit. 
The greater part of the ash collected falls into the hop- 
pers after it has been stopped and built up to substantial 
quantities by the electrostatic field. 


Plant Uses Low Grade Coal 


The plant uses both low-grade slack and run-of-mine 
coal. In case the latter is used, it is first run through 
a crusher. Some of the coal used is taken from stor- 
age piles in a yard adjacent to the plant and some is 
taken directly from cars. The crusher is located be- 
tween the storage yard and the receiving track. All 
of the coal passes up a belt conveyor under a separat- 
ing magnet to remove any iron or steel, and into 
storage bins in the form of large concrete silos. From 
the silos the coal is weighed and carried by lorry cars 
and deposited in the boiler hoppers. From the hop- 
pers it is fed by gravity to pulverizers which powder the 
coal and deliver it with the proper amount of air to the 
furnaces. 

With the boilers working at full load, no visible smoke 
is emitted from the stack. 

The engineering work required by the new boiler in- 
stallation was done by Gibbs & Hill, consulting engineers, 
collaborating with the railroad’s own mechanical and 
construction engineering forces. 
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High-Power Hand Brake 


N improved vertical-wheel hand brake, known as 
A the Equipco high-power hand brake, has recently 

been placed on the market by the Equipment 
Specialties Company, 310 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
It is designed to overcome certain defects and weak- 
nesses which have developed in this particular type of 
hand brake and to meet the full requirements of modern 
operating conditions from the point of view of safety, 
effectiveness and efficiency. Particular features of the 
new brake include adequate power for one-hand opera- 
tion; quick take-up of chain slack; safety release lever 
operation towards, rather than away from, the brake- 





The Equipco High-Power Hand Brake 


man; helical winding drum which keeps the brake chain 
in correct alinement; a housing which is easily remov- 
able for the inspection or replacement of parts; straight 
gear teeth in cast-steel gears, and self-lubrication. 

The vertical wheel type of hand-brake construction 
usually involves the more or less permanent enclosure 
of working parts of the brake in a pressed steel back 
plate and. front cover, riveted together, and this assembly 
riveted, in turn, to the car structure with four large 
rivets, the latter further holding the back plate and cover 
together. To inspect this brake mechanism or make a 
replacement it is usually necessary to take the car to 
the repair track, cut the four rivets holding the brake 
to the car, remove the brake unit, cut four or more 
housing rivets and completely dismantle the brake. Like 
any other mechanism, it should be possible to inspect 
hand-brake mechanism periodically and make minor re- 
placements, if necessary, without taking the brake off 
of the car. 


Front Housing Easily Removed 


The improved Equipco brake parts, including the 
pinion, gear, axle, pawl, pawl trip, chain pin, etc., are 
carried in a rugged casting frame, with a removable 
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pressed steel housing, the latter being used only for pro- 
tecting the mechanism from the weather and keeping ice, 
snow and cinders out. The front housing is easily re- 
moved by the cutting of two small rivets, after which it 
can be readily removed, as shown in one of the illus- 
trations. 


Gear and Pinion 


The gear and pinion of the Equipco brake have 
standard gear teeth which afford a full contact and avoid 
the end thrust common to tapered teeth. Another im- 
portant improvement is the use of a helical winding 
drum which lines up the winding path of the drum with 
the angularity assumed by the brake chain and end rod 
when the bell crank is swung outwardly when setting 
the hand brake. This eliminates all overstress in the 
chain links, which is considerable when a chain is be- 
ing pulled up at an angle to the car end while being 
wound on a single (vertical) plane winding drum. The 
Equipco helical winding drum tends to eliminate friction 
and the possibility of breaking chains, an important 
safety feature. 

The brake can be set or released with one hand, which 
allows the operator to hold on to the ladder or roof 
grab iron with the other hand. One spin of the brake 
wheel is sufficient to take up all slack chain, and the 
wheels spin freely, the construction of the ratchet mech- 
anism being such that there is no drag nor oscillation 
of the lever while setting the brake. In releasing the 
brake, the release lever is pulled towards rather than 
pushed from the brakeman, which also contributes to 
safety. After the brake releases, the release lever stops 
in a substantially vertical position, providing a safe 
natural grab handle for the brakeman’s right hand. At 





Front Housing Removed to Show the Rugged Casting Frame and Brake 
Mechanism 


the time the brake releases, therefore, the brakeman is 
standing on a firm footing and holds the car structure 
with his left hand while the fixed release lever is grasped 
with his right hand. 

The Equipco brake is unusually light in weight for 
the power developed, the weight saving being effected 
without sacrifice of essential strength or rigidity. The 
brake is bronze-bushed at all important points and the 
gear hub has a pocket which is filled with graphite grease, 
thus assuring self-lubrication for a considerable period 
of time. The brake is also manufactured in the hori- 
zontal-wheel type for all classes of freight cars, and 
drop-type brakes for flat cars and drop-end gondolas. 
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Large Savings Claimed for | erminal 
Unification 


Progress report of Director of Regional Co-ordination issued, giving 
) results of surveys made to date 


T is claimed that savings estimated at $25,000,000 will 

accrue from plans proposed for terminal unification 

and for the joint use of facilities, based on studies 
made by V. V. Boatner, Director of Regional Co-ordina- 
tion on the Federal Co-ordinator’s staff, according to his 
progress report just issued. This includes only such sur- 
veys as have been completed; a further estimate places 
the total savings possible at $50,000,000. 

In submitting the report, Co-ordinator Eastman makes 
the following explanation: 


The restrictions upon reduction in railroad employment, con- 
tained in Section 7 (b) of the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act, 1933, have been an obstacle in the way of carrying these 
terminal co-ordination projects into effect; but it has been evi- 
dent from the beginning that there are other obstacles as well. 

If the terminal facilities were the property of a single railroad 
system, the co-ordination proposed would probably be a simple 
Matter to accomplish. Instead, they are owned by separate and 
competing companies, and some of these companies are better 
entrenched in the terminal district than others and think that 
they have a strategic advantage in the location of their freight- 
houses, team tracks, or industrial sidings. Notwithstanding that, 
terminal unification would reduce aggregate expense materially, 
these favorably located companies fear that the result would be 
loss of competitive advantage and seek compensation for such 
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loss if it is to occur. There are also difficulties attendant upon the 
formation of a terminal company to conduct the unified opera- 
tions, the transfer of property to it, and determination of the 
method of its operation. 


The Co-ordinator deals with these objections as fol- 
lows: 


1. There is reason to believe that these strategic advantages 
of location and -the like are much exaggerated, particularly since 
the advent of the truck, whether operated independently or as 
an auxiliary of some other railroad. It is now difficult to bind 
shippers to any particular railroad except through good serv- 
ice and treatment. 

2. To a very considerable extent these alleged strategic ad- 
vantages are dependent upon statutory provisions to which the 
railroads have no constitutional right and of which they can be 
deprived by legislation, i. e., the provisions against so-called 
“short-hauling.” The railroads perform a public function; they 
were created solely for that purpose and it is their first duty. The 
public has the right to compel the best service which the rails 
can provide, whether it be single-line service or joint service by 
two or more lines. Individual railroads have no right to re- 
quire traffic to move over their rails at the expense of the best 
possible service to the public. Open terminals can be legislated 
into existence; there is no legal difficulty in the way. 

3. Even more important is the fact that individual railroads 
cannot under present-day conditions long prosper at the expense 








of the best interests of the railroad industry as a whole. It is 
pre-eminently a time for solidarity and co-operation. 

4. If the best interests of the railroad industry are to be 
thwarted by individual railroads, the logical conclusion will fol- 
low that the number of individual railroads must be radically 
decreased. This can be done through a “grand plan of con- 
solidation,” like the Prince plan or some substitute therefore, or 
it can be done by public ownership and operation. 


The Boatner Report 


An abstract of the report of the regional director fol- 
lows: 

At large terminals, the conclusion was reached that all ac- 
tivities within a terminal switching district were susceptible of 
co-ordination, and, in the process, that they should be organ- 
ized as a unit in order to function with the greatest efficiency 
and without discrimination. This course was also considered 
necessary to prevent any line from operating individually in 
the terminal area, thus tending to disrupt a completely united 
arrangement for serving the public. Such an arrangement must 
necessarily exist to insure maximum economy and efficiency and 
to prevent any lines from enjoying full terminal advantages at 
lower expense than the lines in the terminal unit, which they 
might otherwise do by availing themselves of the low reciprocal 
switching charges, maintained to expedite the easy flow of traffic 
within the terminal area, but which do not reflect the full cost of 
service. 

At a terminal such as Chicago or St. Louis, where many lines 
enter the switching district, each has a train yard for receiving 
and dispatching trains. Each of the 22 Chicago lines has at 
least one principal yard which might be termed an outlying 
yard. Including, however, yards used for primary purposes, 
there are at least 50 major yards in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. These yards are usually some distance from the down- 
town business district. To reach the district, the line projects 
itself over its own or leased mileage, and in the district estab- 
lishes its own freighthouses, team tracks, warehouses, grain 
elevators, etc., where it receives and dispatches traffic. The cars 
are switched in the outlying yard and each line completes the 
service to the downtown area with switch engines. In addition 
to its cars for the downtown area, a road also brings in cars 
for delivery to other lines, the usual practice being to deliver 
them either direct where a connection exists, or through the use 
of intermediary belt lines which connect with all lines. There 
are five major interchange belt lines in Chicago and eleven minor 
ones. At St. Louis, there is one major belt and four minor 
ones. All of these belts are differently owned and all secure 
routing either through their own efforts or the activities of their 
owners. With the five major belts at Chicago five major 
streams of traffic flow from one railroad to another, and fre- 
quently the minor belts come into play. 


The Chicago Situation 


Upon arrival in Chicago train yards, cars are promptly 
switched and started on their run to the various downtown 
destinations. This is repeated many times during the day as 
the traffic arrives, and based on a two-day check test, it results 
in a daily operation, from the train yards to the stock yards 
district alone, of 239 separate trains or switching cuts and cor- 
responding moves from the stockyards district to the train yards. 
These trains or yard cuts consist of from 1 to 35 or 40 cars. 
More or less similar movements take place to and from the 
produce terminals, the potato mart, and the many downtown 
freighthouses, team tracks, elevators, etc. Our check for the 
two-day test period indicated that even the through traffic via 
the Chicago gateway, instead of all passing over switching lines 
around the city, was, to the extent of about 40 per cent, taken 
into the downtown area over the various lines and then moved 
back through the different switching lines to the outer belts, 
where it was delivered to the outbound lines. 

In interchange of traffic between lines the general practice 
is for each line to deliver its cars to the yards or facilities of the 
other. This causes a light movement of the engine in one direc- 
tion. Such movements cover distances ranging from a few 
blocks to several miles. Many arrangements have been worked 
out to enable one engine to carry the load in both directions, 
under what are termed reciprocal car pulls. This practice has 
been somewhat extended during the depression period, but the 
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preponderance of traffic is still handled with each line delivering 
cars to the others’ facilities, its engines moving light in return. 

At Chicago, the cost of termina! operation in 1929 was, 
roundly, $120,000,000. In 1933 it was, roundly, $60,000,000. 
This does not include taxes and interest. The volume of traffic 
in this period declined about the same percentage as the expense. 

The Chicago switching district extends a distance of some 45 
miles and comprises about 6,000 miles of tracks. During the 
test period, the switch engine shifts operated averaged 975 per 
day, handling approximately 22,000 cars, of which 8,800 were 
empty, and 13,200 loaded; 7,235 loaded and 3,888 empty cars 
were brought into the district daily and 6,325 loaded and 4,890 
empty cars moved out of it daily. 

Based on this, as graphed on flow charts, and from other data 
available, it is estimated that the 22 outlying yards at Chicago 
could be reduced to 6, all located near the major belts. Con- 
siderable transfer movement will take place within these yards, 
avoiding the present movement of traffic by yard engines to the 
yards of other lines, since, under the proposed arrangement, 
many trains of different roads by different routes will arrive in 
one yard. 

The number of inbound and outbound freighthouses will like- 
wise be reduced, with a corresponding reduction in movements. 
Cars to team tracks, produce terminals and the like will move 
in combined units. A reduction will be made in engine houses, 
car repair and other mechanical facilities. Circuitous, costly and 
conflicting interchange movements will be avoided. 


Other Typical Situations 


The Chicago terminal does not present the same physical diffi- 
culties in concentrating traffic flow that are encountered at lo- 
cations like St. Louis, where 12 lines enter from the east through 
different sections, each projecting itself into a small yard along 
the river bank capable of accommodating no more than the 
normal flow of its business. Each line constructed its facili- 
ties to meet individual requirements and with no view to giv- 
ing access or benefit to its neighboring competitors. Incident to 
the heavier volume of traffic in the past, some of the St. Louis 
lines built larger facilities farther out. 

By utilizing some of these facilities, according to the survey, 
the number of yards in St. Louis could be reduced from 50 gen- 
eral to 9 primary yards with no major capital expenditures. Some 
of the general yards will continue as secondary units. We are 
of the opinion that a further reduction of one or two primary 
yards with additional economy is possible. 

At New York and on the Jersey shore, physical and topo- 
graphical conditions offer obstructions difficult to surmount and 
reduce the possibilities for economy. But here wide opportuni- 
ties are offered for saving in water craft operation and in the 
facilities thereof. At Richmond, Va., the lines cross over and 
under each other on three levels. Despite these physical ob- 
stacles our investigations reveal important possibilities for 
economy. 


Carrier Objections 


After the completion of the surveys by the field committees, 
they have referred them to the individual lines for the opinion 
and concurrence, or otherwise, of the operating officers. The 
lines that are intrenched favorably in industrial areas where 
they feel they enjoy major traffic advantages evince a disposi- 
tion against any relinquishment of their preferential positions. 
No estimate of the value of such advantages has been set up in 
any case. Such value is intangible and speculative and in our 
opinion its magnitude has been exaggerated. Nevertheless, the 
strategic location of’a railroad in a large industrial area, where 
it serves the major part of that area, has an intrinsic value. 
Whatever this value is, however, it has greatly diminished with 
the extension of the motor vehicle as a facility for the com- 
pletion of service. 

The carriers are reluctant to enter enthusiastically into pooling 
activities with competing lines in a terminal area. This 18 
natural and we think there is considerable justification for such 
reluctance, in the light of present practices and methods of opera- 
tion. They point, with commendable pride, to the adequate and 
efficient facilities built up over a long period of time, and more 
strategically located for traffic and operations than those 0! 
some competitor. 

However, it is necessary to carry on terminal operations in a 
unified and completely co-ordinated manner if maximum operat- 
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ing economies are to be effected and demands for capital outlays 
are to be avoided. Under current methods, the railroads are 
rendering a service of the highest quality in their history. Com- 
petition between roads is so keen that special runs are fre- 
quently made with one car, whether or not these are necessary 
or are demanded by the shipper. Some carrier representatives 
seem to feel that a co-ordinated arrangement will in a measure 
nullify this service and are averse to co-ordination or unification 
of facilities on that account. 

Necessarily, under a co-ordinated arrangement which would 
undertake to render a reasonable, efficient and common service 
for all, much of the expense of these special runs which serve 
no particular need would be eliminated. To some extent, the 
shipping public, through its traffic organizations, is jealous of 
any intrusion into this field that might appear to reduce the 
special service which it now enjoys. Industry can and will be 
properly served under co-ordinated arrangements, and on the 
whole, the flow of traffic will be expedited. Our conclusions in 
this respect are concurred in by the heads of some large indus- 
tries and by industrial traffic managers with whom we have 
conferred. 


Proposed Operating Company 


Another obstacle that must be overcome in order to co-ordinate 
a terminal and operate it as a unit is the individual ownership of 
property and facilities. This is a complicated problem. Many 
of the major terminals have one or more separately incorporated 
switching lines. There would be no difficulty, so far as the 
securities of these lines are concerned, in blending them into a 
terminal operation,—the interest on such securities would be a 
part of the terminal expense. But the trunk lines reaching into 
the terminals have property and securities that cover areas ex- 
tending beyond the terminals proper. The course we suggest 
to overcome this difficulty is the formation of an operating com- 
pany which, under contract, would lease all facilities. on a nom- 
inal rental basis over a stated period of time, leaving the securi- 
ties of the roads in their present position; that switching charges 
be provided, based upon the present charges, and absorbed out 
of line-haul rates; that joint facility charges be projected on the 
basis of the costs of each line, determined by the average of such 
costs over a fair test period. 

With revenues provided in this manner, and operating costs 
reduced to the extent estimated, the profits from operation would 
be the amount saved through co-ordination. The terminal op- 
erating company could assume interest upon the securities repre- 
senting the property wholly confined to the terminal area and 
could reimburse the participating lines by the distribution of the 
remaining, or net, profit realized from the economies effected. 

Many executives take exception to the possibility of economy 
under joint and concentrated operation, claiming they can oper- 
ate separately more economically. This would not be true if 
the opportunity to avail themselves of the reciprocal, and in 
most cases unremunerative, switching charges were withheld 
from lines that come to the edge of the terminal where they 
assume only the train yard expense, then take advantage of the 
low switching rates and thereby participate in traffic to and 
from the entire area. These reciprocal arrangements should 
be abandoned under co-ordinated terminal operation. Any line 
not participating in a co-ordinated terminal should be denied such 
rates available. Instead, it should be required to operate upon 
the basis of paying a division to the terminal out of the line-haul 
rate. Such division should be sufficient to defray the cost of 


service and produce a reasonable profit for the terminal on the 
traffic so handled. 


Loss of Individuality 


There is much opposition to the relinquishment of indi- 
viduality within a terminal area. Each line is reluctant to allow 
an intermediary terminal company to enter upon its property and 
to have access to its patrons such as a co-ordinated terminal 
would require. Managements feel that their interests would be 
seriously impaired if this were done. Unquestionably, such an 
intermediary would eliminate some of the personal contact which 
the lines have with their shippers—at least as such contact exists 
under present conditions. The value of this contact, however, 
is open to question and it would not be wholly eliminated. The 
individual line would continue to seek traffic through service 
agents and solicitors, and in many instances a more satisfactory 
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service to the patrons than is possible now would result. Many 
lines do not now enjoy the business from some of the industries 
on their rails, as the result of aggressive solicitation by their 
competitors. In some instances, the loss is accentuated by minor 
irregularities in their switching service. 

Generally speaking, the importance of such objections disap- 
pears where co-ordination or unification is actually effected, as 
has been demonstrated over a long period of years in jointly- 
owned terminals and union passenger stations throughout the 
country, which are universally recognized as economical methods 
of carrying on terminal operations. 

At Kansas City, objections have been offered by some of the 
carriers to the co-ordination of that terminal and the traffic 
feature is a material factor in the objections. However, all 
lines at Kansas City jointly own and operate a terminal railroad 
which serves a large industrial area. There seems to be no rec- 
ord that any line does not enjoy its fair share of the traffic 
originating and terminating on this property under the joint 
method of operation. The lines seem to be willing and able 
under this arrangement to solicit and participate in traffic to and 
from this property on a basis of equality, the operation and 
service being left entirely to the terminal company. Therefore, 
it appears logical that, if the activities of such a terminal prop- 
erty, owned by all the carriers, were spread over the entire 
switching area, as the report proposes, the same relative traffic 
conditions would prevail throughout the entire area as now pre- 
vail throughout the restricted area served by the terminal com- 
pany. 

This same principle seems to be demonstrated at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Peoria and at other terminals throughout the country 
where jointly-owned but individually-operated terminal railroads 
exist. 

The N. Y. C. & St. L. is a pertinent example of a line operat- 
ing without the advantage of extensive terminal facilities of its 
own. Yet its record of earnings from the traffic it enjoys re- 
flects a more wholesome condition in some respects than is found 
upon many lines burdened with major terminal activities, the ex- 
pense of which materially affects their net earnings. 


Terminals Over-Equipped 


Nearly all terniinals are equipped with an over-abundance of 
facilities of every character—more than may ever be required, 
especially with the greater expedition and simplicity of move- 
ment which we are seeking to provide under co-ordinated arrange- 
ments. When most traffic was handled by the rail carriers, a 
large intra-terminal or cross-town switching was performed, 
and frequently serious congestion existed. In some measure, 
this was induced by the shipper specifying the routing. At a 
number of terminals such congestion was serious and costly. It 
was the cause of dissatisfaction and complaint from the shippers. 
It caused abnormal expansion of some lines and also brought 
into being, in order to obtain proper service, the so-called indus- 
trial switching roads, which handle the traffic of industries by 
which they are owned or leased, and which often become full- 
fledged common carriers, soliciting the routing of all kinds of 
freight from all sections. The influence which the industries are 
able to exert because of the volume of their traffic frequently 
enables the industrial road to affect the advantageous flow of 
traffic materially, causing further complications and expense in 
terminal operations. 

In the projection of a co-ordinated arrangement, these indus- 
trial lines would be included as a part of the system and utilized 
in the manner best suited to the needs of the system. Some such 
lines are vigorous, well-operated, and render constructive serv- 
ice. At the same time, their multiple activities clutter up the 
terminals and add materially to the expense of operation. The 
facilities of these carriers should be taken into the co-ordinated 
terminal in the same manner and upon the same general terms 
as the facilities of other lines utilized. 

Terminal operations are a most costly phase of railroad per- 
formance. Practical men have estimated that 40 per cent of 
the transportation expense of the carriers is incurred in their 
terminals. The information obtained in a questionnaire based 
on the records of the carriers indicates that 53.67 per cent of 
the cost of transportation is represented in terminal cost, which 
includes the cost of intermediate yardings and interchanges as 
well as the cost at origin and destination terminals. 

It is, therefore, imperative that ways and means be found to 
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bring about a lessening of this cost, so that the carriers may 
avoid depletion of their revenues and make rates and render 
service that will not only retain present traffic but regain some 
of that which has sought cheaper avenues of transport. 


Other Unifications 


Mr. Boatner’s report also discussed the effect of the 
present high terminal costs on rates, maintaining that co- 
ordination, with its lower operating costs, would permit 
a reduction in rates and a consequent return of traffic to 
the rails. He outlined, too, certain general proposals for 
joint trackage arrangements and traffic pooling for road 
hauls, all of which, he maintains, would have the effect 
of reducing terminal costs by eliminating duplicate 
handling. 

He also discussed briefly the possibilities of unification 
of the terminal mechanical facilities of the railways, stat- 
ing, however, that, at the present stage of the survey, he 
was not warranted in making estimates or definite con- 
clusions as to the savings to be effected by this means. 

He recommended the consolidation of uptown ticket 
offices to save expense, suggesting the possibility of 
handling ticket sales through joint travel offices and 
through the main and branch offices of the telegraph 
companies. 

In submitting the report, Co-ordinator Eastman said: 

“These terminal unification projects are physically 
quite practicable ; they would result in large and substan- 
tial economies to the carriers; they need not impair the 
service to the public, and, in fact, would often improve 
it; and, in many instances, if the economies were trans- 
lated into reduced switching charges, traffic might be 
materially increased.” | 
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crease as compared with last year was shown in the 
loading of miscellaneous freight, coal, forest products, 
and ore. The summary, as compiled by the Car Sery- 
ice Division of the Association of American Railroads, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, February 9, 1935 


Districts 1935 1934 1933 
NN aa Ae ae 145,739 131,551 119,261 
SE fg ocr chatos phases ani ha neeree 120,209 111,783 93,731 
EL, x chic. Fe ala era a te gchuw aaaiea oes 44,160 44,041 40,885 
REE ne ne oy Pee ere eee 87,678 92,200 82,307 
INN ao os a er easceiauwn wees ‘ 67,604 64,943 50,704 
i COUN oo Wacatworcanewa bo paar 80,589 80,661 74,427 
ER Ee CE ee 46,581 48,719 43,348 





Total Western Districts 2... ..ccscsccccs 194,774 194,323 168,479 





eee I ics wk a Waa keds ows lean 592,560 573,898 504,663 


Commodities 


Grain and Grain Products .............. 25,212 31,271 21,533 
Re ee 12,569 13.734 15,734 
RD cbico's Cae ae hy eos COE 6 eS ae 150,804 139,484 148,658 
ME 2 orate tink Oe eae lea eis Hemme ave 9,309 10,183 7,370 
RE IR oc a Sin ond ae nou weeamas 25,414 21,396 12,344 
SENET EEE ES ee 3,133 2,596 2,097 
ES SG ki pa esr ee nen ge 155,535 160,348 154,109 
ee ee re eee ‘ 210,584 194,886 142,818 


SN OP Sais ks aenee wee and 4 aetee SeS. 592,560 573,898 504,663 
ne ee ere ee Pe re eee 598,164 565,401 486,059 
ES | Ee ry ee eae eee ere 555,768 563,100 475,292 
0 BR ONS ae rane Pe re 562,955 561,902 499,554 
NE EE eipaalirn arias Sep ekeeaRews keens 553,675 557,266 509,893 

Cumulative Total, 6 Weeks......... 3,361,195 3,322,380 2,914,930 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended February 
9 totaled 44,880 as against 40,595 cars last year and 
46,023 cars for the previous week, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Freight Car Loadin ~ 
g g Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Wasuincron, D. C Total for Canada: 

- ‘ ‘ . ; NN ey ng ratcndaaredeside nnedian nae 44,880 24,925 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended I et ily bc cawen nen oe 46,023 22,767 
February 9 totalled 592,560 cars, a decrease of sine Sas « i ll lade ih po 

° ebrua Sn ee eee ret % 21,5 

5,604 cars as compared with that for the week be- : 
fore but an increase of 18,662 cars as compared with the Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

210 x - j in- NE gas ta rikuwiwerewaseinees 248,806 ,539 
corresponding week of last year. This was also an in EME, Eig sdb eicncociidncveneanc ces 236,835 123,641 
crease of 87,897 cars as compared with 1933. The in- Sete WA WD oo vcianscncasavwsveasavans 186,397 0,728 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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Progress and Problems of Purchasing 
and Stores Departments 


Importance of railroads to life of country stressed—Atttitude toward 
manufacturers outlined—Advance in material 


handling described 


By U. K. Hall 
General Purchasing Agent, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


HE railroads are facing problems such as they have 
never faced before, and if there ever was a time 
when we needed to know our duty, our responsi- 
bility, and to present a unified front, it is now. Gather- 
ings to consider joint problems are especially beneficial. 
The foundation of the whole material structure of the 
railroads is the stores department. The organization is 
one that (1) records, deals with and brings forth a 
knowledge of the needs of the using departments; (2) 
has a knowledge of what is actually on hand or available 
at all points for use; (3) has a knowledge of the move- 
ments or requirements of such materials and supplies ; 
(4) follows a correct method of disbursing materials ; 
(5) has a method of accounting for such items that will 
produce the most correct results; (6) has an organ- 
ization that will handle or supervise the reclamation of 
discarded materials. 


Undivided Control of Material 


The stores department of the average Class I railroad 
has in stock from 50,000 to 80,000 items of material. It 
is necessary to maintain records showing what materials 
are on hand and where; the movements of these items 
of material, and the requirements. The investment in 
materials and supplies on Class I railroads in the United 
States amounts to approximately $300,000,000 and, to 
maintain control of this large investment, consisting of 
such a multiplicity of items, it is necessary to have order 
and system. This is the keynote of successful operation. 
It is generally acknowledged at the present time that the 
stores department should have under its control and 
jurisdiction all unapplied materials on a railroad, 
wherever located. There should be no divided responsi- 
bility as to the stock investment. 

In the control of stock, the foundation is the stock 
book or stock record. Stocks can be well balanced only 
by an exact knowledge of what is on hand and on order, 
and accurate knowledge of the movement or consump- 
tion of materials. These two factors are accomplished 
by the monthly count or inventory of all items in stock. 
Without this record, it would be impossible to control 
the investment or to assure that the necessary materials 
and supplies are on hand to meet the requirements of the 
toad with a proper regard to the amount of the invest- 
ment. 

Carrying Charges 16 Per Cent 


It is costing the railroads approximately 16 per cent 
to carry materials in stock, counting interest on the in- 
vestment, handling charges, deterioration, obsolescence, 
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* Abstract of a paper presented before the Western Railway Club, 
at Chicago, on February 18 


insurance, taxes, etc. Thus it is necessary to hold the 
stock down to the lowest consistent working basis. 
There are times when policies dictate otherwise, as in 
buying ahead on a rising market for anticipated work 
or special conditions. These, however, are matters of 
executive policy and direction. 

Storage of materials on a well-ordered road should 
conform with the stock list or stock book arrangement, 
the materials being placed in logical order on the shelves 
and readily located, all of which facilitate maintaining 
records showing the receipts and disbursements and 
data for replenishing and handling stock and general 
operation. 


Economies in Delivery Work 


The delivery of materials from stores stocks to users 
presents opportunities for large economies. For the de- 
livery of materials to the maintenance of way depart- 
ment, along the right of way, and to section and tool 
houses, pumping plants and stations, the Union Pacific 
uses the supply train or the supply car. The using de- 
partments co-operate by checking the materials on hand 
upon the arrival of the supply train, to prevent unloading 
materials which will not be required. Representatives 
of using departments accompanying the supply train 
have opportunity to check general conditions at all 
points along the line, at depots, section tool-houses, 
maintainers’ tool-houses, etc., and also to investigate 
the condition of tools, equipment and other details of 
safety-first operation. 

In delivering material from stores to the actual point 
of use in the shops and car repair yards by store or shop 
delivery, the store department of the Union Pacific per- 
forms the same service for the mechanical department 
as the supply train provides for the maintenance of way 
and operating departments. The day when the high- 
priced mechanic came to the store for materials is a 
thing of the past. An organized force, usually on the 
store pay-roll, now picks up the requisitions at the 
point where the material is needed, obtains it from the 
store, and delivers it direct to the point of use, and also 
delivers material from one point to another in intra- 
shop movement, thus permitting mechanics to apply 
themselves directly and continuously to their assigned 
duties. 

There is no operation on a railroad where more money 
can be saved, or where money can more quickly be lost, 
than in reclamation. The deciding factor is correct 
accounting plus effective supervision. Real reclamation 
consists of taking an article that has been used and 
making it suitable for further service to the railroad. 
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Nothing should be reclaimed that will not permit a 
suitable profit over the cost of a similar new article. 
Neither should any materials be allowed in the scrap 
and sold as such, that can be made of further use by re- 
working. Constant supervision and co-ordination by 
both the stores department and the using departments 
are necessary to strike a profit in this operation. 

In the last few years particularly, emphasis has been 
placed on simplification. The elimination of needless and 
unnecessary sizes produces economies for the user in 
reducing carrying charges and the cost of handling un- 
necessary items, and, for the manufacturer by making 
quantity output possible. Duplication of unnecessary 
items is just as much an economic loss as duplication of 
transportation service. On one road, the sizes of oak 
carried were reduced from 163 to 43, a reduction of 73 
per cent. A report of the Purchases and Stores division 
of the Association of American Railroads showed a re- 
duction in one year of 5,632 items. This shows what 
can be accomplished in reduction in stock investment. 


Mechanical Equipment for Handling Material 


In recent years, the use of material handling devices 
has contributed much to economy in operation. Many 
remember the wheel barrow, the hand truck, the horse 
and mule, for handling railroad materials. Material was 
handled in and between the shops, repair tracks, etc., 
over narrow-gage tracks with turntables or improvised 
frogs and switches. Practically all of the material in the 
shop was handled by hand or with cranes. 

Then the tractor came into general use and, with it, 
the small four-wheel trailers and the large-wheeled lum- 
ber trailers. The equipment was flexible and eliminated 
the narrow-gage cars. The tractors could haul the 
material to the point where it was actually needed. The 
advance was very rapid. Manufacturers placed on the 
market trailers which could be moved much cheaper and 
which were more substantial than could be manufactured 
in the various railroad shops. A rigid boom for tractors 
was placed on the market, which could lift and transport 
heavy items, up to approximately one ton. While these 
cranes could raise and lower the loads, the only way 
the boom could be moved would be to swing the back 
end of the machine. Then there appeared on the market 
a crane with a revolving boom. These machines have 
since been much improved. 

Following this, the skid system for handling material 
between shops and stores was introduced. The skid 
operation required lift or elevating trucks to handle them, 
and as powered equipment is expensive, transportation 
between the shops, the stores and the smaller outside 
stores led to the use of hand-operated lift trucks. The 
skid system was adequate for short hauls, but for long 
hauls considerable time was lost because the power lift 
trucks could handle but one skid at a time. In order 
to make the longer hauls more efficient, the practice of 
placing two or more skids crosswise on the four-wheel 
trailer was instituted. This was one of the demands 
which brought forth the use of a higher lift truck to 
pick up the skids and place them on the trailers. The 
use of trailers and lift trucks has been continually im- 
proved, and their use extended not only to the shops 
and stores, but also to freight houses. 

Another development was the placing of special con- 
tainers for handling materials, not only on the skids but 
on the trailers, one example being tanks for handling 
oil. The former practice was to have storage tanks at 
various locations around the shops and repair tracks. 
A tank car was switched to these points and the oil 
unloaded, or the oils were transported in drums. The 
method now followed on many roads is to mount an oil 
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tank on a trailer, fill the tank at the oil-house, haul it 
to the storage tank at the point of use with a tractor, 
and empty by gravity. This eliminates switching and 
requires less stock on hand. A system of mounting oil 
tanks on skids for transporting small quantities of oil, 
300 gal. or 400 gal., for shipment by freight cars to the 
smaller outside stores, has also been developed. This 
eliminates the use of oil cans or barrels. 

Further special uses for skids were found in handling 
borings and turnings, journal bearings and similar ma- 
terials which must be kept locked when they are stored 
outside buildings. These are hinged so that the ma- 
terial can be locked at night and the container kept in 
the open. Oil-tight boxes are bolted to skids and 
equipped with lids having flanged covers for use in trans- 
porting journal-box packing. Skids are also bolted to- 
gether with gaskets between them to handle such items 
as fire clay, smithy coal and similar commodities. Sta- 
tionery is now shipped to the point of use in skids, elim- 
inating the wrapping and boxing of the items. A light 
water-proof cover manufactured from old car roofing 
protects the contents. 

Most of the larger roads are equipped with both 
trailers and skids, and continual study is made by the 
stores department and the manufacturers to extend the 
use of this equipment. A large trailer with capacity for 
12 pairs of wheels was developed for handling the 
mounted wheels between the wheel shop and the repair 
tracks. This trailer is loaded, unloaded and hauled by 
a tractor. Hauling the wheels on cars disturbed the 
repair track and involved additional cost in switching. 
A dumping body installed on a trailer is used for han- 
dling sand, gravel and refuse from generating plants. 
Rubbish is dumped into the trailers direct for prompt 
removal, instead of on the floor. Other operations in- 
clude the handling of air pumps, weighing approximately 
1,700 Ib., on skids; moving forgings between machines 
in the shops and to the store; unloading fire clay and fire 
brick from the cars direct into skids and delivering the 
skids alongside the locomotives at the point of use; 
placing brake beams on skids where they can be handled 
by a lift truck or locomotive crane without handling by 
hand. Skids are also extensively used in the shops for 
handling axles in the wheel shop. Hot materials direct 
from the forge are placed on skids and handled to other 
machines. Locomotive tires are taken from storage 
and placed on skids for delivery to the roundhouse and 
shops. 

A truck with a prong is available for handling loose 
wheels, by which several wheels are picked up at one 
time and taken either from the car to the storage or from 
the storage to the wheel-mounting shop. The use of the 
lift truck has been extended by placing crane attach- 
ments on it and making it function not only as an ele- 
vating platform but for picking up items from the ground 
or floor. 

With the increased use of equipment, there is a crying 
need for concrete roadways. Unless suitable roadways 
and crossings are installed, the maintenance of the equip- 
ment is expensive. The economies effected by the use 
of such equipment quickly justify the expense of install- 
ing such roadways. The use of such equipment has made 
it possible for the stores department to carry on with 
reduced forces during the depression period and has 
done more than anything else to reduce the cost of 
handling materials and supplies. 


Purchasing Agent and Salesman 


The purchasing agent is the officer of the railroad 
whose duty it is to spend money, but always to spend 
it wisely. He must be in constant touch with every 
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department head, know the general policy of the road 
as to future activities, both for new work and ordinary 
maintenance. He should be in touch with market condi- 
tions and trends. He should report to an executive 
officer and his position should be on a par with other 
department heads. 

In offices where calls are frequent, the supply man 
should be greeted cordially, given to understand that he 
is welcome and that the purchasing agent will be glad 
to see him as soon as possible. Waiting is sometimes 
unavoidable and the supply man should be extended 
certain courtesies, such as a comfortable chair, reading 
matter, the use of a telephone, paper and ink, and a 
table to write on. 

The large majority of supply men are men of ability 
and character, who are well informed in their line and 
do not call on purchasing agents unless they have some- 
thing to offer which, in their opinion, will be of interest 
at least, and perhaps of benefit, to the buyer. He under- 
stands, of course, that this is for the purchasing agent 
to decide, and it is his job to put forth his best efforts 
to aid the purchasing agent in making the decision by 
placing facts and figures before him as to the quality 
and price, or other reasons for considering his product. 

The purchasing agent should bear in mind at all times 
that contact with the supply man is his most reliable 
source of information, and should endeavor to make him 
feel welcome and encourage him by expressing his inter- 
est in the product offered. If necessary, the supply man 
should be furnished the approximate quantities pur- 
chased and, if specifications are involved, they should be 
furnished and samples requested for laboratory test. 
Competition is what a purchasing agent seeks and, under 
the present N.R.A. codes covering many items, where 
price and quality are equal, the supply man who has the 
most to offer and sees to it that his promises are fulfilled 
with reference to delivery and follow-up service, has an 
advantage over the competitor who expects to receive a 
share of the business on price only. There is no more 
satisfactory method whereby a purchasing agent can 
obtain first-hand information as to the character and 
reliability of a firm than as it is reflected by the supply 
man during his visits. 


Supply Representative Entitled to Fair Hearing 


The supply representative during his call is the guest 
of the purchasing department. He has come for a 
definite purpose and is entitled to a just and fair hearing. 
It is just as necessary for the purchasing agent and his 
staff to sell themselves to the supply man as it is for the 
supply man to sell himself, his goods and his ability and 
personality to the purchasing agent. A cordial reception, 
fair treatment and prompt hearing do more to cement a 
proper feeling between the purchasing department and 
manufacturer than any other element. It is not hu- 
manly possible to buy from every salesman who calls 
upon a department, but it is possible to send a salesman 
away without an order and still have him feel that he has 
been fairly treated. In such a case, he is still a friend. 
This, as I view it, is the essence of the proper relation- 
ship which should exist between the purchasing agent 
and the supply man. 

The supply man is a contact man for his firm, and the 
fact that he has been selected to represent it entitles him 
to the privilege of calling on the purchasing agent at any 
time to discuss its product. It is this contact that will 
result in business for the firm, if the supply man has 
something interesting to offer, and all things being 
equal, should result in repeat orders if the goods are 
delivered as promised and the quality is maintained. 

When the inquiry for the price on the general run of 
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material is submitted, the price quoted should be the 
lowest consistent price that the salesman feels can be 
made. He should not depend upon bringing a price and 
then expect to argue and haggle and, if necessary, reduce 
his price to such a point as will secure the order. His 
bid should be final and he should expect to receive or lose 
the order on the basis of the figures he quotes. Thus, 
on submitting so-called closed bids, he is receiving the 
same treatment that his competitors receive. 


Bids and Entertainment 


The salesman should not expect to depend on high- 
class entertainment to sell his goods, or to advance his 
interests. I am not speaking of friendly entertainment 
and sociable relations, which are usually beneficial to 
both parties, but of costly entertainment which even- 
tually will have just the opposite results. He should de- 
pend upon quality, price, delivery and service. A pleas- 
ing personality goes a long way, but such a personality 
can best be used to present effectively the quality of the 
product rather than the quality of the entertainment. 

A tribute should be paid to the supply men who call 
on the purchasing agent. We have found them generally 
to be of the very highest type of representative man- 
hood, and one of the joys of the purchasing agent is the 
beneficial and pleasurable effect of these daily contacts 
with these high-class representatives. The man who 
knows his product, the proper method of approach, 
relative knowledge of the value of time, plus the psychol- 
ogy of salesmanship, is the one who is of most value to 
the firm he represents. 


Test Departments Essential 


Any discussion of the subject of materials and sup- 
plies would be incomplete without emphasizing the im- 
portance of that great strong right arm of the purchasing 
department, namely, the engineer of tests. Where an 
engineer of tests works in conjunction, harmony and 
unity with the purchasing agent, he is a most valuable 
ally of the service. Upon the engineer of tests devolves 
the responsibility of seeing that proper materials are 
received, and that they measure up to and comply fully 
with the well-worked-out specifications for material. 
With the proper specifications, and a competent test 
department, the purchasing agent is in a position to know 
that the material he orders and receives complies with 
the specifications and is suitable for the purpose ordered 
and for which the railroad is paying. 

Another great advantage to the purchasing agent is 
the placing of the various products submitted for a 
similar purpose upon a parity. No purchasing agent 
worthy of the name should consider purchasing on price 
only. Price and quality must be on a parity. When a 
competent engineer of tests states that certain articles are 
on a par, or are suitable for the purpose intended, then 
the purchasing agent can go back to the question of 
price, delivery and service. The best interests of the 
properties represented depend upon the harmony existing 
between the engineer of tests, the purchasing depart- 
ment and the department heads representing the users of 
the material. Here, as elsewhere, success depends upon 
teamwork. 


Railway Purchasing and Business 


Purchases of fuel, material and supplies in the year 
1929, Class I railways in the United States, amounted 
to the total of $1,329,535,000. For the year 1933, a 
total of $465,850,000, a reduction of $863,685,000, or 
65 per cent. This comparison of expenditures indicates 
plainly and conclusively the importance of the railway 
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Before and After — The 

Coach on the Highway 
(Above) and After Its Con- 
version to Rails (Right) 


verted highway buses in regular service on its rail 

line between Texarkana, Tex., and Pine Bluff, Ark., 
for more than a year with most satisfactory results. Over 
this period, the operating costs of these rail buses have 
averaged between two and three cents per mile less than 
the original estimate, and the operation of these cars 
has made possible a complete revision of the Cotton 
Belt’s passenger service on a more efficient basis. 


T= St. Louis Southwestern has been operating con- 


Operating Features 


This transfer of equipment from highway to rail had 
its inception in 1932, when a Yellow-W coach was con- 
verted into a rail inspection car by the application of a 
driving mechanism manufactured by the Four-Wheel 
Drive Company, and four-wheel drive axles, the wheel 
design having been evolved by Cotton Belt engineers. 
The operation of this car proved quite successful, and in 
1933 two Yellow Z 2-50 coaches were similarly con- 
verted for regular passenger service. 

Late in 1933, these coaches were put in daily opera- 
tion between Texarkana and Pine Bluff, a distance of 


Equipment on Rails 


Cotton Belt transforms motor coaches 
into rail cars with excellent results 





151.7 miles. Their on-time performance throughout the 
year has been unusually good. They have an available 
speed of 64 m.p.h. forward and an unusually high-speed 
reverse gear, permitting 60 m.p.h. in reverse. 

Prior to the operation of these rail-buses, the Cotton 
Belt operated a through train in each direction daily 
between Dallas and St. Louis. Shortly after the rail- 
buses began their runs, this train was made an overnight 
run between Dallas-Shreveport and Memphis. At the 
same time, an overnight train was scheduled between 
Pine Bluff and St. Louis. Pine Bluff and its vicinity 
had previously been served only by the through Dallas- 
St. Louis train of the Cotton Belt which passed through 
these cities at inconvenient early morning hours and did 
not arrive in St. Louis until late in the day. 


Type of Equipment Converted 


The motor coaches which were converted into rail- 
buses had each registered 350,000 miles in highway serv- 
ice on regular bus routes of the Southwestern Trans- 
portation Company, before that company sold its coach 
interests to the Southwestern Greyhound Lines, These 
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two coaches have since completed a total of 80,000 miles 
each of service on railway tracks. So far as their me- 
chanical operation is concerned, the number of road 
failures on the rails has been materially less than when 
they were in highway service. 

The rail-buses have a capacity of 27 passengers and 
weigh 25,800 lb. empty. This is about 2,500 Ib. heavier 
than when they were in road service, accounted for by 
the installation of lavatories, pilots, sand boxes, etc. The 
water tanks for the lavatories and toilets have also been 
piped to the radiators and serve as auxiliary water tanks 
for the purpose, while an auxiliary oil supply is also 
carried. 


Comparative Costs 


Each rail-bus has a capacity of 134 gal. of gas, which 
is ample for a round trip, the buses being supplied with 
gas only at the Pine Bluff end of the runs, where tank 


facilities are more readily available than at Texarkana. - 


They are mechanically inspected and maintained at Tex- 
arkana by the bus and truck mechanics of the South- 
western Co. They average five miles per gallon of gas 
and despite the increase of 1% tons in weight, their gas 
consumption is the same as when they were in equivalent 
highway service. 

The number of stops and of reductions in speed is, of 
course, a predominating factor in fuel consumption on 
either highways or on rails. In view of this, an ap- 
proximately equivalent gas consumption is remarkable, 
since the rail-buses make as many or more station 
stops, and since the railway crosses many more high- 
ways at grade between these two points than the high- 
way crosses railways, making more speed reductions 
necessary in the rail operation. 

As previously stated, these units are being operated 
at a cost from two to three cents: a mile cheaper than 
was anticipated, the figure of savings being based on 
a year’s careful cost studies. 


Mechanical Details 


The operation of these rail-buses brought out a number 
of interesting comparisons, particularly as to braking. 
The coaches in their original form were, of course, equip- 
ped with automotive-type air brakes, and, in highway 






The First Bus 
Converted Is 
Used as an In- 
spection Car 
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operation, a brake chamber pressure of 75 lb. was main- 
tained and found to be satisfactory. 

Because of the adhesion factor, this pressure was arbi- 
trarily reduced to 30 lb. before the coaches were put on 
the rails. This, however, proved unsatisfactory under 
actual operating conditions because of excessively severe 
braking action. The brake leverage was then reduced 
and the air pressure was established at 17 lb. As far 
as actual braking was concerned, this pressure was 
satisfactory enough, but difficulties were encountered 
in keeping the pressure at exactly 17 lb. At such low 
pressure, even as much as one pound variation one way 
or the other represented a large percentage of increase 
or decrease, as the case might be, in the braking effect. 

The braking problem was finally solved, however, 
when the Cotton Belt purchased brake lining with as 
low a co-efficient of friction as possible. After this 
was applied, the brake chamber pressure was increased 
to 50 lb., and no further difficulties have been en- 
countered. 

The buses were operated for a time with the ordinary 
highway spring system. This, however, proved unsatis- 
factory for operation on metal wheels and rails. A new 
spring suspension, adapted to the prevailing conditions, 
was designed by Cotton Belt engineers, and, since its 
application, rough riding has been eliminated. 


Grand Trunk Makes Collection 


and Delivery Service Permanent 
F vte-door det the results obtained during 1934, door- 


to-door delivery of less-than-carload freight, with- 

out additional charges for cartage, between stations 
on its line has now been made a permanent feature of 
service provided by the Grand Trunk Western. This 
collection and delivery arrangement was inaugurated by 
the Grand Trunk on its lines west of the Detroit and St. 
Clair rivers on December 1, 1933, for an experimental 
period of one year, and provided for free pickup and /or 
delivery service at regular rates for distances up to 260 
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miles, and at additional rates beyond that mileage. On 
September 20, 1934, the Grand Trunk extended the 
scope of that arrangement by increasing the free collec- 
tion and delivery area to cover all of its lines in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Through the experience gained during the experi- 
mental period, the management has satisfied itself that 
the free pickup and delivery system is being appreciated 
by its patrons, and that conclusion is now verified by the 
action in making the temporary arrangement a perma- 
nent one. During the test period in which the arrange- 
ment has been in operation, the service has brought back 
to the railway considerable merchandise traffic. 


C.& N. W. Increases 
Rail-Highway Co-ordination 


ITHIN the past few weeks, the Chicago & 
North Western has initiated important plans 


for both motor coach and truck co-ordination 
with its rail lines. Steps to improve the co-ordination 
of service between trains and buses, including adjust- 
ments of schedules, the provision of “feeder” buses and 
the general education of sales representatives of both 
lines, are being taken by the railway and the Interstate 
Transit Lines, its subsidiary motor coach company. 
Among the most recent co-operative steps that have 
been taken is an arrangement whereby rail tickets are 
honored on Interstate Transit Line buses if their sched- 
ules are more convenient. It is also possible to buy rail- 
road transportation, travel by bus and ship one’s baggage 
by rail. 


Examples of “Feeder” Services 


A few examples of the “feeder” type of service estab- 
lished between these companies are: 


Buses between Rockford and Dixon, connecting with 
The Columbine and the Pacific Limited trains for the 
west. 

Service between Des Moines, Iowa and Boone, and 
between Des Moines and Ames, connecting with the 
Mountain Bluebird and The Columbine trains. 

Sioux City-Omaha service, connecting with trans- 
continental trains of the C. & N. W.-U. P. at Omaha. 

Buses from Lincoln to Omaha, connecting with the 
Mountain Bluebird and the Corn King Limited for 
Chicago. 


The Chicago & North Western entered the bus field 
several years ago. Through increased co-ordination, it 
is endeavoring to make both services, train and bus, 
serve the public to the best advantage. Interstate Transit 





Lines schedules are carried in the North Western time- 
table folders. 

The Interstate Transit Lines, operating both the 
Chicago & North Western Stages and the Union Pacific 
Stages, serves 3,000 miles of routes along the North 
Western, in addition to a network of routes between 
Omaha and Pacific Coast points. 


Unrestricted Pick-up and Delivery 


Permission to establish free pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice on less-than-carload shipments—with no restrictions 
as to distance carried or to weights—has also been 
asked of the Western Trunk Line Committee by the 
North Western, as a further step to combat highway 
competition. This service, when made effective, will be 
the first unrestricted free pick-up and delivery service 
to be established in this country. This arrangement will 
affect more than 1,100 freight stations on the North 
Western and Omaha railroads. The rates on the new 
proposed service will be the same as the present station 
to station rates—the costs of the pick-up and delivery will 
be absorbed by the North Western. 

In the proposal submitted, shippers and receivers are 
given the option of two arrangements: 





1. The Chicago & North Western will take care of 
the pick-up and delivery. 

2. The railway will make allowances for trucking to 
the shipper, the receiver or the trucking company doing 
the work. 


Local cartage companies at every station on the system 
will do the work for the North Western under a con- 
tract arrangement with the road. 


New Maultiple-Duty Bus 


NEW semi-trailer type of bus, the truck chassis 
A of which may be detached and used for a variety 

of purpose, is offered by the Marmon-Herrington 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. This unit is composed of 
a four-wheel-drive chassis and a semi-trailer bus body 
of light-weight, all-steel, safety construction. The vehicle 
is adaptable to either city or inter-city service and to 
school bus service. 

It drives through all four wheels, has dual tires on the 
rear, standard and auxiliary transmissions for difficult 
operations. The coach body is of the pressed steel type 
of automotive construction, with undersprung springs, 
radius rods and numerous safety features. The body 
is fireproof, crashproof and splinterproof. The low cen- 
ter of gravity, true alinement of the axles and newest 
type brakes combine to eliminate road sway and to in- 
sure positive traction and deceleration. 


A Bus That Can Be 
Used in Many Services 
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Motor Transport Section 


Katy Transportation Company 
Had a Good Year 


HE Missouri, Kansas & Texas Transportation Com- 
i pany, the subsidiary through which 1. c. 1. business 

is handled in Texas for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company, showed an increase in tonnage every 
month of 1934, except November, with exceptionally 
heavy gains during the first five months. Even with the 
decrease in November, 1934 was the heaviest tonnage 
year in the 4% years of the transportation company. 
The results demonstrate the effectiveness of collection 
and delivery service in restoring traffic. 

The accompanying table from the transportation com- 
pany report shows 83,551,311 Ib. of 1. c. 1. merchandise 
handled during the year, compared with 69,763,403 Ib. 
in 1933, an increase of 13,787,908 lb., or 20 per cent. 

While the transportation company’s revenue figures 
for the month of December are not yet available, the 
revenue for the 11 months of 1934 was considerably in 
excess of that for the entire year of 1933; while a con- 
servative estimate of the revenue for December, 1934, 
will show an increase over 1933 of approximately 13 


A Fleet of Delivery 
Trucks at the Dallas 
Freight Station 


per cent. The increase in tonnage was proportionately 
greater than in revenue because of lower freight rates, 
changes in classification of various articles during 1934, 
and increased cost of trucking under the code. 

An analysis of the transportation company’s tonnage 





L. c. Il. Merchandise Billed Outbound by the Transportation 
Company in 1934 as Compared with 1933 


Month 1934 1933 Increase 
ee ere 6,723,745 lb. 3,486,133 Ib. 3,237,612 Ib. 





February ...........- 6,440,842 Ib. 3,664,943 Ib. 2,775,899 Ib. 
Sea 7,072,295 lb. 4,681,757 Ib. 2,390,538 Ib. 
SS eee 6,459,934 Ib. 5,071,437 Ib. 1.388.497 Ib 
EE ee Re 7,451,341 Ib. 5,784,466 lb. 1,666,875 Ib 
Bk SA Ce 6,342,373 lb. 5,903,715 lb. 438,658 Ib 
Sere 6,810,306 Ib. 6,501,096 Ib. 309,210 Ib. 
eS eae 7,941,907 lb. 7,189,883 Ib. 752,024 Ib 
September .......... 7,778,792 lb. 7,698,310 lb. 80,482 Ib 
So 7,795,075 lb. 7,314,388 lb. 480,687 Ib. 
November .......... 6,903,342 Ib. 7,038,558 lb. 135,216 lb. (dec.) 
December .......... 5,831,359 Ib. 5,428,717 lb. 402,642 lb 
TS Oe ee aera 83,551,311 1b. 69.763,403 Ib. 13,787,908 Ib 





figures for the year just closed reveals especially heavy 
Increases for the first five months of the year, com- 
pared with the same months last year, while increases 
during the last half of the year were not nearly so pro- 
nounced. This was because of a recession in many lines 
of business and industry in Texas, by reason of the 





Pick-up and Delivery Service Produced a 20 per 
Merchandise Handled in 1934 


extremely high temperatures and the severe drouth, and 
the failure of cotton and its by-products to move, to- 
gether with the fact that during the last half of 1933 
a much heavier volume of merchandise was handled than 
the year previous. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the company enjoyed a 
very good business during some of the fall months. 
August, September and October were the heaviest ton- 
nage months in the history of the transportation com- 





pany. The increase in tonnage over 1933 of 20 per cent 
is more notable when it is considered that the volume in 
1933 increased over 1932 by 38 per cent. At the same 
time, the railroad’s 1. c. 1. traffic, as distinguished from 
the transportation company business, that is, merchan- 
dise handled on railroad billing from the transportation 
company stations, increased 9 per cent over 1933. 


*K * 





A Chicago &G North Western Train at Omaha (Neb.) Union Station 
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Progress and Problems of 


Purchasing and Stores Departments 
(Continued from page 305) 


purchasing power to the communities generally, and this 
drop in volume of purchases is a challenge to business 
generally. If the railroads could be put on their feet and 
their purchasing power increased, it would be a power- 
ful stimulant to all business. 

The difference between a period of depression and a 
period of normal or boom business activity largely re- 
solves itself into a question of the proportionate de- 
crease in the volume of demand for capital goods, the de- 
crease in consumers’ goods being relatively small. I 
mention this merely to emphasize the importance that the 
railroads should play in recovery with their tremendous 
needs for materials of all kinds, their potential require- 
ments of all manner of materials, both for maintenance 
and operation, and their needs for new equipment of all 
kinds. From these purchases all industrial centers and 
business communities of the individual railroads prosper 
in direct proportion to the expenditures which a railroad 
is able to make and which their necessities demand. 

Almost every conceivable item of material that is pro- 
duced is used to a greater or lesser extent by the rail- 
roads. These materials embrace all manner of goods 
from chemicals to foodstuffs, radios and furniture to 
medicinal and hospital supplies, as well as all lines of 
durable goods. All forms of industry are directly bene- 
fited by a railroad company’s purchases. The territory 
which the Union Pacific traverses benefits heavily from 
materials which it purchases, and these purchases also 
react to the benefit of industrial centers generally. 

What has been said of the Union Pacific applies 
equally well to all roads. The railroad industry as a 
whole represents the largest users of material, and there 
is no state in the Union that is not vitally affected by 
railroad purchases, and, therefore, by railroad prosperity. 
Great manufacturing and distributing centers in the East 
and Middle West are dependent to a large extent upon 
the purchasing power of the railroads. When the rail- 
roads prosper, they prosper. In time of depression when 
the railroads cannot buy, their factories will run largely 
on a limited basis. 


Railroads and the Public 


Let us present these problems to the public. We are 
fighting a battle, not just for the railroad and industrial 
dollar, but for the salvation of the country, for, despite 
the various lines or forms of competition, who will not 
acknowledge that the very safety and life of our coun- 
try, to say nothing of such large centers as Chicago, are 
absolutely dependent for their very existence on the 
carrying powers of the railroads. If the railroads should 
close down for a period of 48, 60 or 72 hours, these 
communities would face suffering and starvation im- 
mediately. Not only this, but the very safety of our 
country depends upon the upkeep and the successful 
operation of these great transportation arteries in the 
case of war, famine and pestilence. What other methods 
could be devised in rapidly transferring troops and sup- 
plies in case of necessity? The World War showed con- 
clusively the value of such service in the mobilization 
and transporting of troops and equipment. We have the 
great satisfaction of knowing that in our endeavors to 
present our mutual interests, successfully, we are working 
not only for the existence of railroads and industries, 
but for the safety, salvation, security and peace of the 
communities in which we live. 


RAILWAY AGE 
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A Communieation ... 


Unfairly High Wages 
Divert Traffic to Competitors 


GLEN 





RipcE, N. J. 
To Tue Eprror: 

It is unfortunate that the railroad labor leaders should choose 
this time to make their demands for a 30-hour week and full 
crew regulations. If the carriers were making large profits and 
paying big dividends, undoubtedly there would be much public 
support for the movement. However, such is not the case. In 
the face of declining trends in passenger and freight traffic, 
hampered by governmental regulation and restriction, and bad- 
gered by severe highway competition, the railroads cannot 
absorb this additional burden to their payrolls without pre- 
cipitating either bankruptcy or government ownership—either 
of which would be detrimental to the welfare of railroad labor. 

Perhaps the vital point which the labor leaders fail to recog- 
nize is that the American public is the ultimate judge of the 
fairness of wages, for, as is always the case, the public pays 
the bili. If the cost of labor necessitates a price for the product 
which is above the value the public is willing to pay, public pa- 
tronage is contracted and many employees are thrown out of work. 
Although the labor unions, through their strong organizations, 
can force submission to their demands for higher wages, they can- 
not compel the public to travel and ship by rail. 

Experience has shown the fallacy of any attempt by an or- 
ganized minority to exact a more than equitable division of 
the national income. When, for instance, bricklayers demand 
an exorbitant price for their work, the cost of brick houses 
and brick buildings is greatly increased with the result that it 
is very profitable for builders to devise means of reducing the 
amount of bricks used in construction, and a greatly expanded 
demand is felt for less expensive types of construction. The 
very high wages achieved by the bricklayers’ union during the 
boom period has been a major factor in the widespread unem- 
ployment of this group today. There will never be a return 
to the munificent days of the boom period, because the artificial 
wage scale established then has greatly accelerated the growth 
of new methods of construction and has stimulated the develop- 
ment of pre-fabricated houses and other similar innovations. 

The competition of the highway bus determines the real bar- 
gaining power of railroad passenger trainmen. The railroad 
passenger man fundamentally is selling the same service as the 
highway bus driver. It is interesting to compare the responsi- 
bility and effort involved in each case. 

The railroad conductor assumes the responsibility for his trans- 
portation unit. He has the direct assistance of an engineer, a 
fireman, a baggageman, a brakeman, and usually a flagman. His 
train moves over an expensive private roadway, carefully guarded 
by every possible safety device. In contrast, the bus driver has 
the sole, undivided responsibility for his ponderous vehicle. He 
is the engineer, fireman, baggageman, brakeman and conductor 
combined. He has no private roadway, but must direct his 
bus through the nerve-racking traffic of crowded streets—in ad- 
dition to collecting fares, making change, handling baggage, and 
assisting passengers on and off his bus. Certainly the com- 
parison arouses little sympathy for the pleas of the railroad 
labor leaders. 

Railroad employees would be better served by efforts to in- 
crease the individual revenue-producing output of the worker, 
to the end of reducing the cost of the service and expanding the 
volume of business. Railroads are essentially mass transpor- 
tation and a large volume of traffic is vital for profitable opera- 
tion. In the long run, railroad labor will reap the greatest 
benefit through the introduction of light-weight, inexpensive 
units, capable of providing frequent fast service at low cost. 

Of course, the action of railroad labor leaders is not unnatu- 
ral. Obviously the primary purpose of labor leaders is to 
make demands, for that is what keeps the dues-paying constit- 
uents in line. They are in the position of being perpetually 
compelled to make new demands—for, when there are no de- 
mands to be made, the period of usefulness of the labor leaders 
is past. 

WitiraM B. Firman 


Odds and Ends... 


International Opera Trains 


The trains operated from Holland into Germany so that the 
Dutch may attend opera in the German border town of Aachen, 
are claimed to be the only “opera trains” in the world—at least 
the only international ones. 


Gages 


We are inclined to be amazed at Australia’s “battle of gages” 
being waged among the various provinces, yet, in the United 
States, there were no less than 12 different gages in use on the 
railways as late as 1866, ranging from 6 ft. down to 4 ft. 3 in. 


Revived Interest 


One of the unlooked for by-products of the revived interest 
in railroads, as exemplified in the streamlined trains, was the 
effect on the toy train industry. The pre-Christmas sales of the 
tiny “Zephyrs” and “M-10001” far exceeded expectations, neces- 
sitating the operations of the factories in two and sometimes 
three shifts. 


An 80-Year Service Record 


Another milestone for Johnny Horan—the railroader with 
the world’s long distance service record. He reached the age of 
97 on Wednesday, January 23, and, as usual, will put in a full 
day’s work at the Milwaukee Road’s shops in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Johnny’s hope is that Congress will permit him to work until 
April 17, 1935, when he will conclude 80 years of continuous 
service with the Milwaukee. 


Settling Down 


Inveterate travelers sometimes end their lives rooted to one 
final location. Such is the fate of many Canadian National box 
cars—after traveling hither and yon, through all sorts of weather 
and on all kinds of missions—they settle down. Out in Winni- 
peg, several box cars have become “club houses’ adjoining skat- 
ing rinks, and maybe the boys aren’t proud of them. The service 
clubs, Y. M. C. A. and other organizations appealed to the 
railway for the use of old box cars and 35 cars were presented 
for that purpose. 


More Twins 


New Kensington, Pa. 

To THE Eprror. 

I note your item regarding the Sweeney twins working out 
of one terminal for one railroad. 

‘The Pennsylvania can boast of the same distinction. Joseph 
and Samuel Call, residing at Freeport, Pa., are twins. They 
were employed as firemen in 1899. Both were promoted to 
enginemen in 1902 and at present they are running out of Kis- 
kiminetas Junction terminal on the Conemaugh division of the 
Pennsylvania. H. L. Kiskappen. 


Happy Wedding! 


“Bride and groom” cars will play a role in the operation of 
the Pennsylvania’s electrified lines. They are not, as might be 
supposed, luxurious conveyances for the honeymoon trips of the 
wealthy. The name is one given by trainmen to a special type 
of car which has been designed to meet the needs of local service 
in electrified zones. “Bride and groom” cars are intended to 
be operated in pairs. One car of each pair is a self-propelled 
unit carrying its own motors. The other is a trailer, exactly 
similar as far as the passenger accommodations are concerned, 
but without motors. Where the traffic requires longer trains, 
two or more pairs are connected together and in this manner 
trains of any desired length may be made up. Some of these 


* cars have already been operated in the New York area. Twenty- 


three additional pairs have been put under construction at the 
Altoona Works to meet the needs of local service between Balti- 
more, Md., and Washington, and increased service in and out of 
New York, when the through electrification is completed. As to 
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which is the “bride” and which the “groom,” railroad men will 
not commit themselves. Everyone, they say, must decide for 
himself. It depends, apparently, on the answer to the question, 
which is the “head man” of a married couple? 


Persistence 


James Sullivan is warehouse superintendent for the Michigan 
Central in Chicago and John Reilly is night superintendent for 
the Universal Car Loading Company. If Frank “Three-Gun” 
Murray had known their names and if he had further known 
that they are both former police sergeants, he might not have 


done what he did. But, not having the advantage of such 
knowledge, Frank went ahead and he is now in jail. As the two 
Irishmen were talking over old times in the warehouse office 
one night recently, there was a knock on the door, and a young 
man with a pistol entered. “It’s a stick-up,” said the gunman. 


As he turned to close the door, Sullivan grabbed him, disarmed 
him, and placed him in a chair. Reilly started to telephone 
police headquarters, when the visitor produced another revolver. 
“T told you it was a stick-up,” he explained. The ex-policemen 
again disarmed him and as one of them reached for the tele- 
phone, the gunman drew a third revolver. “Fun is fun, but we 
are in no mood for jokes,” said Sullivan, as the two subdued 
the gunman a third time. 


Mountain Climbers 


In America, we have our mountain climbing railways, such 
as those up Mount Washington, Pike’s Peak and Mount Lowe, 
but Europe is full of them and Germany probably has the 
record in this respect. The first of these was built in 1883, a 
steam cog-wheel road running from Koenigswinter up to the 
Drachenfels. In 1888, the adjacent Peters Mountain Railway 
was built, also starting from Koenigswinter and ascending to 
an elevation of 996 ft. In 1900, the Brocken Railway ascending 
to the summit of the Brocken, 3,390 ft. above the sea, was built. 
During the summer of 1907, the cable railway of Wildbad in 
the Black Forrest was built. This railway only ascends 870 ft. 
over a distance of 2,190 ft. It is a cable road of only two 
coaches, each looped to the common cable, the downward mo- 
mentum of the one drawing the other up. The same principle 
applies to the Koenigsstuhl Railway of Heidelberg which was 
opened in 1907. It carries passengers up to an elevation of 1,632 ft. 
The Malberg Railway ascending from Bad Ems to an elevation 
of 996 ft. and the Nero Mountain Railway mounting from Wies- 
baden to 735 ft. are likewise cable railways. On the Mercurius 
Railway of Baden-Baden the tourists ascend to 1,110 ft. in slant- 
ing coaches, each seat being higher than the one in front and 
allowing a free view during the ride for every tourist. 

The first mountain railway in the Bavarian Mountains was 
completed in 1912, up the Wendelsteinpyramide, 5,517 ft. Its 
trains are pushed by an electric locomotive. At Brannenburg 
the railway becomes a cog-wheel road and continues as such 
for a stretch of about six miles. The first suspension railway 
was built shortly after the war from Oberwiesenthal, Germany’s 
highest city, 2,865 ft. up to the Fichtelberg, on the Czecho- 
slovakian border, having an elevation of 3,636 ft. The entire run 
is made in six minutes. The Bavarian Kreuzeck Suspension 
Railway does the ascent to the Kreuzeck, 4,800 ft., near Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen in 9 min. But the boldest and most imposing of 
the European mountain railways is the Bavarian Zugspitze Rail- 
way which covers only the last section of the run as a suspension 
railway. It starts from the Riessersee as an electric train, then 
becomes a cog-wheel train on the second stretch, overcoming a 
steeper gradient than any other mountain railway in Europe. 
As a suspension railway, it then covers the last lap to the sum- 
mit of the Zugspitze at a height of 9,711 ft. 

Other suspension railways of importance include those from 
Bad Harzburg in the Harz Mountains to Burgberg, from Bad 
Reichenhall up to the Predigtstuhl at an elevation of 4,731 ft. 
from Oberstdorf in the Allgaeu Mountains—the longest suspen- 
sion railway in the world—to the Nebelhorn, 6,675 ft., from 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen to the Wank, 4,950 ft., and from Frei- 
burg in the Black Forest up to Schauinsland, 3,858 ft. 
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General Motors Plans New 


Diesel Locomotive Plant 


Will proceed immediately with the 
construction of facilities 
near Chicago 


The General Motors Corporation has 
taken an option for the purchase of prop- 
erty near Chicago where it expects to 
proceed immediately, through its subsidi- 
ary, the Electric-Motive Corporation, with 
the construction of a new Diesel locomo- 
tive manufacturing plant. 

“In making this move,” said Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the General Motors 
Corporation, “we are prompted by the be- 
lief that perhaps the most important need 
looking to recovery in this country is the 
entrance of private initiative and capital 
into new fields of development. General 
Motors is demonstrating its faith in the 
possibilities of the future. The operation 
of our new plant will provide increasing 
opportunities for employment, and its con- 
struction will expand work in the building 
and allied trades during the next few 
months,” 

Diesel engines for the Electro-Motive 
Corporation will continue to be supplied by 
the Winton Engine Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of General Motors, from its Cleveland 
plant. Winton is supplying engines for 
a number of locomotives now in the course 
o1 construction. The Winton Diesel en- 
gine is used as a power plant on the Bur- 
lington Zephyr, the Union Pacific’s M- 
10001 and the new Flying Yankee of the 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central. 

The Electro-Motive Corporation was a 
pioneer in the development of rail cars 
powered by automotive equipment. The 
company was organized in 1922, at a time 
when railroads were beginning to use mo- 
torized cars particularly on the short lines. 
Its first cars were placed in service in 
1924, and proved successful. 

The construction of the first unit of the 
new plant will begin immediately and it 
is expected that it will be operating by 
August of this year. The Austin Company 
of Cleveland has announced that it has 
been awarded the contract for its design 
and construction. 


Southern Pacific Steamship Service to 
Hampton Roads Authorized 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report and order authorizing 
the Southern Pacific to operate its Atlan- 
tic steamship lines between Portsmouth, 
Newport News, and Norfolk, Va., and 
Galveston and Houston, Tex., making the 
necessary finding that such service is in 
the interest of the public. 


New Industries on the ’Frisco 


A total of 185 new industries, represent- 
ing new investments aggregating $1,667,725, 
were established during 1934 in cities and 
towns served by the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. This compares with 169 new indus- 
tries representing $786,325 in 1933 and 454 
industries in 1929, 


Rules Limiting Issuance of Telegraph 
Franks 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has issued new regulations for the 
issuance of telegraph franks, permitting 
their issuance to full-time officers, agents, 
and employees of railroad and other carrier 
companies but limited to messages for 
which the published charges would not 
exceed $50 in any calendar year for each 
perscn to whom a frank is issued. 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Thursday evening, 
February 28. Pictures illustrating the sub- 
ject of “Speed” will be shown by the 
Pennzoil Company; and there will also be 
a minstrel show. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
hold its next meeting on Friday evening, 
March 1, at the Royal York Hotel, Tor- 
onto. C. A. Saylor, C.N.R., Sarnia, will 
speak on operation of an engine terminal. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its annual meeting at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 
March 12. The usual dinner will be held 
at 6:30. The Bethlehem Steel Company 
will show a motion picture illustrating the 
manufacture of steel. 


Pelley Addresses Washington 
Transportation Club 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, spoke briefly 
at the annual dinner of the Washington, 
D. C., Transportation Club on February 14 
regarding the work of the association. 
After outlining the purpose of the asso- 
ciation, which he said was to deal with 
matters of common concern to the rail- 
roads and to get the right answers to prob- 
lems of common concern, he said he did 
not know, before becoming president of the 
organization, that there were so many com- 
mon problems that could come up, but that, 
although the association is proceeding 
slowly, he believed it would accomplish 
worthwhile things. “I know you are won- 
dering what we are going to do and what 
we are doing,” he said. “I believe this as- 
sociation is going to do for this important 
industry everything that can be done for 
the industry within the industry.” 
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Study of Frozen Per Diem 


Plan Nearing Completion 


A.A.R. directing investigation of pro- 
posal as possible substitute for 
car pooling 


Under the direction of the Association 
of American Railroads, railroads of the 
country are making a detailed study, now 
nearly completed, of the universal applica- 
tion of a frozen per diem plan as a pos- 
sible substitute for the car pooling plan 
recommended by Co-ordinator Eastman’s 
organization. The plan contemplates the 
ascertainment of the actual number of days 
cars of one line have been located on an- 
other, as the average for the correspond- 
ing months of three previous years, and 
allowing roads to hold cars of others for 
such loading as may be available or in 
prospect, paying the same amount of per 
diem per car monthly as was paid prior 
to the agreement becoming effective. 

This avoids the movement of empty cars 
home to save per diem expense, and the 
payment may be based on the average for 
2ach owning road or the average for all 
roads. Such a plan has been in effect 
for some time by special agreements be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and the New 
Haven, between the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine and between the Bos- 
ton & Maine, the Maine Central and the 
3angor & Aroostook, resulting in large 
savings in interchange of empty cars. 
Broadening of the plan was recommended 
by the general committee of the transpor- 
tation division of the American Railway 
Association last summer but the Car Pool- 
ing Section of the Co-ordinator’s organiza- 
tion has regarded it as only a_ partial 
remedy for the problem. 

A detailed study of the plan was author- 
ized some time ago by the board of direc- 
tors of new railroad association, but a 
final report is yet to be submitted and the 
plan has not yet been definitely approved 
by the directors. 


President Plans Transport Message 
Within Next Week 


President Roosevelt plans to transmit to 
Congress in about a week a message deal- 
ing with the principle of co-ordinating 
regulation of all forms of transportation 
in a single body. 


W. T. L. Class Rates Postponed 


On petition of the railroads the Inter-. 


state Commerce Commission has postponed 
the effective date of its order of October 
9, 1934, prescribing a revision of class rates 
in western trunk line territory, from March 


20 to July 20. 
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PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


Long distance, high speed passenger service, embodying every 
travel comfort, is available in the United States on a scale 


not approached in any other country. 


This service has been made possible and is maintained by 


modern super-power steam locomotives. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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Railroads Should Justify 
Private Control Verdict 


What is done in the next year or two 
should support Eastman’s 
finding, says Bruere 


Having got Co-ordinator Eastman’s ver- 
dict against government ownership, the 
railroad industry should justify that ver- 
dict by what is done in the next year or 
two, said Henry Bruere, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York in 
an address at the February 15 noon-day 
luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
New York. The savings banks and other 
institutional investors, Mr. Bruere said, are 
not dismal as to the outlook for railroad 
securities which they hold but they are 
determined that some permanent good shall 
flow from Co-ordinator Eastman’s study 
“which is a masterly presentation of a 
great subject, whether or not we agree in 
detail.” 

“Tf the Co-ordinator’s recommendations 
are adopted, if the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads functions,” he continued, 
“then we need not call upon the govern- 
ment to rescue the railroads. We do not 
intend endlessly to come to the door of 
the United States Treasury to be relieved 
of our debts and cured of our mistakes.” 

Listing the elements in the current rail- 
road problem, Mr. Bruere held that in 
solving it the country must at the same 
time solve its transport problem, and in 
this connection public opinion must be con- 
vinced that measures which are proposed 
by the railroads will be in the public in- 
terest and fair to other agencies. The 
speaker expressed his belief that an under- 
standing could be reached with high- 
way carriers since motor transport needs 
to be stabilized because it is a rapidly de- 
veloping industry that will soon want to 
go to the public for financing. On the 
question of railroad labor costs, he sees 
the need for “some way of getting realism 
into the minds of our friends among the 
brotherhoods.” These labor leaders, he 
said, are able men but there is a now wide 
chasm between their approach and the way 
iu which other interests approach the 
transportation problem; and “We have not 
been able to get over the idea that our 
interests are identical.” 

Mr. Bruere, who, as stated in the fore- 
going, endorsed the findings of the co- 
ordinator in general, later referred specif- 
ically to the recommendation for a perma- 
nent co-ordinator. Pointing out that, al- 
though the railroads do not want vested in 
a permanent co-ordinator the authority to 
issue orders, the speaker, nevertheless, felt 
that there will be a future need on the 
part of railroads for an impartial agency 
in the government to which they can go 
for public endorsement of their recommen- 
dations. In other words, he said, this 


country’s transport system so far as rail 
carriers are concerned must involve a rail- 
read system adequately financed and with 
right public relations and right relations 
with the government. 

“This year is the year for affirmative 
action,” 


Mr. Bruere said in closing. “It 
a) 
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is the time for unified action. I have 
come here today in the hope that I might 
say a word which would encourage all 
parties to the situation, whether govern- 
ment, shippers, operators, or investors, to 
unite in establishing for America a unified 
transportation policy that will warrant 
those who have labor or executive service 
tc give, to see ahead a stable and secure 
source of livelihood, those who frugally 
save to be encouraged to place their sav- 
ings at fair rates at the service of trans- 
portation, those who travel to travel com- 
fortably, quickly and at reasonable ease, 
and finally, the government that is the 
common servant of us all, to establish the 
basis in law under which we may preserve 
that which frugality and labor have 
achieved, and continue to develop for the 
welfare of the nation a transportation sys- 
tem that will strengthen, unify and upbuild 
the nation.” 


Railroad Labor to Ask Limitation on 
Dismissals 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation has been holding meetings in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of planning its cam- 
paign for its own legislative proposals in- 
tended to increase employment and also 
its position in relation to the legislative 
proposals of Co-Ordinator Eastman. 
George M. Harrison, chairman of the as- 
sociation, said that the labor organiza- 
tions would “appeal to Congress to write 
inte any railroad legislation it may pass 
a provision similar to the section of the 
emergency transportation act of 1933 which 
undertakes to stabilize railroad employ- 
ment as of a certain date.” Mr. Eastman 
has recommended in place of this provision 
a system of dismissal compensation for 
employees displaced by co-ordination proj- 
ects. 


Railroad Bonds Payable in “New Deal” 
Dollars 


Suits against two railroad companies 
were involved in the momentous decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on February 18 on the “gold clause,” sus- 
taining, so far as private contracts are con- 
cerned, the validity of the Congressional 
resolution of June 5, 1933, which declared 
that all public or private debts should be 
satisfied by payment in legal tender money 
in spite of provisions in the contracts mak- 
ing them payable in gold of the standard 
of weight and fineness prevailing when the 
contracts were made. A holder of a Bal- 
timore & Ohio bond had demanded $38.10 
in currency as the equivalent of the $22.50 
in gold, which his interest coupon provided 
for, and trustees for bondholders of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern had 
demanded payment in gold or its currency 
equivalent at the “new deal” value of gold. 
The court, by a 5 to 4 decision, while 
holding the Congressional resolution in- 
valid in so far as it sought to repudiate 
the government’s promise to pay Liberty 
Loan bonds in gold, held that Congress 
in the exercise of its power to regulate 
currency could not be controlled by the 
gold clause in private obligations, and that 
the bondholders were not damaged by be- 
ing paid dollar for dollar in currency. 
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Hearings Begun on Motor 
Carrier Regulation Bill 


Legislation urged by Co-ordinator 
Eastman, |.C.C. and state com- 
missioners 


Prompt enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the regulation of interstate motor 
vehicle transportation was urged before a 
sub-committee of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce on Fe)ry- 
ary 19 by Joseph B. Eastman, federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, Frank Mc- 
Manamy, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Robert H. Dunn, chairman of the 
committee on motor vehicle legislation of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, and H. L. 
Hooker, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of that association. The testimony 
was given at the opening hearing on the 
bill recommended by Co-ordinator East- 
man and introduced by Representative 
Huddleston, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee, as H.R.5262. Hearings on this 
and other bills recommended by Mr. East- 
man are to begin next week before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce 
but there is said to be a possibility that 
the water carrier bill recommended by Mr. 
Eastman may be referred to the House 
merchant marine committee. 

Mr. Eastman made an opening state- 
ment, summarizing some of the reasons 
given in his reports for recommending a 
comprehensive program of transportation 
legislation and emphasizing the fact that 
we have an over-supply of transportation 
and that the problem is a transportation 
problem, not merely a railroad problem. 
He said there was no purpose to restrict 
the proper development of motor trans- 
portation but that the object was to in- 
troduce a greater degree of order and 
stability and eliminate the chaos that now 
exists. He said he recognized the diff- 
culties in the way but that the important 
thing is to get under way and that he was 
confident that a practicable way will be 
found. He said that registrations of for- 
hire trucks under the code for the truck 
industry had now reached a total of 303,- 
000, of which it was estimated that about 
70,000 are common carriers and 190,000 
contract carriers. 

Questions asked by the Congressmen in- 
dicated no particular enthusiasm for the 
bill but rather concern as to whether regu- 
lation would not have the effect of in- 
creasing truck rates and stifling the de- 
velopment of an industry which the wit- 
nesses indicated they thought was greatly 
over-developed now in some ways. Mr. 
Eastman said he did not believe regulation 
would result in substantial increases in 
rates but said that it would probably re- 
sult in increasing some rates that are un- 
economically low. He said that if any 
form of transportation is able to put the 
railroads out of business as the railroads 
did the stage-coach it ought to have the 
opportunity but he did not think the rail- 
roads would be put out of business. 

Commissioner McManamy suggested 
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= Just a few revolutions of slipping drivers cost more for maintenance 


than many miles of normal travel. « This abuse is completely avoided on Booster power. 





The extra pull the Booster adds for starting and over the hard spots renders slipping drivers 
unnecessary. « Aside from the possibility of hauling a heavier train, the saving in locomotive 
maintenance that the Booster brings, more than pays for the Booster in a short time. « A\nd, 


reduced maintenance automatically brings with it a correspondingly increased availability of 


power for road service. 





APANY, INC. 








Because material and toler- 
ances are just right for the 
job, genuine Franklin repair 
Parts give maximum service life 
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two amendments to the bill which the com- 
mission thought would improve it but said 
that whether or not they are accepted the 
commission believes that public interest re- 
quires its passage and that discussion of 
them should not be permitted to delay or 
prevent the enactment of the bill. He. re- 
ferred to the commission’s reports uni- 
formly holding that regulation of motor 
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vehicles was desirable in the public interest 
and said that in the hearings and investi- 
gations the testimony of the parties inter- 
ested as well as the sentiment of the pub- 
lic has been overwhelmingly in support of 
adequate regulation, while substantial 
agreement seems to have been reached as 
to the form of such regulation. Regard- 
ing the proposed amendments he said: 
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“In section 302 of H. R. 5262 there is 
a provision similar to that in other bills 
that it is not intended to interfere with the 
exclusive exercise by each state of the 
power to regulate intrastate commerce, 
This is followed by a proviso that it shall 
not be construed to prevent the commis- 
sion from exercising its authority to pro- 
tect persons and localities in interstate 








Sueuie pe and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled From 147 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 149 Class I Steam Railways 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 


1934 AND 


1933 


Item 
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erated 
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of miles op- 


All other transportation... 
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structures 
Maintenance of equipment* 
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Railway operating income 
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(per cent) 


* Includes: 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
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FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED WITH DECEMBER, 1934 AND 1933 
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329,341,891 
91,870,406 
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33,777,318 
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4,420,876 

121,256,407 

70.76 
34,788,275 
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45,738 


$503,275,831 
38,850,879 
15,787,060 
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8,270,103 
1,957,364 
224,258 
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63,062,332 
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16,240,330 
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24,507,017 


346,558 
50,613 
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47,207,485 
163,257 
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171,690 
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29,456,317 
20,535,616 
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132,763,970 
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a Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Federal Retirement Act, $2,841,159, but 
excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged to operating expenses. 

b Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously existing plan, $2,869,001. 

¢ Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Federal Retirement Act, 
but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged to onerating expenses, 

d Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously existing plan, $33.598.300. 


$1,831,990; under previously existing plan, 
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$15,168,802: under previously existing plan, $35,2 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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commerce from discrimination or prejudice 
caused by intrastate rates. This provision 
may be adequate to protect persons and 
localities from the discrimination referred 
to but it seems to me that the provision 
in S. 394 is more definite and therefore 
more workable. 

“The other amendment to which I refer 
I think is more important because it re- 
lates to safety. In section 2 (a) (1) and 
(2) of S. 394 there are provisions au- 
thorizing the commission to establish rea- 
sonable requirements with respect to cer- 
tain matters including ‘qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees.’ 
Somewhat similar provisions appear in 
H. R. 5262, but they omit the words above 
quoted. Instead section 325 authorizes the 
commission to investigate and report on 
the need for such regulation. Further in- 
vestigation of the need for regulation of 
the hours of service of employees engaged 
in interstate transportation should hardly 
be necessary because the hours of service 
of railroad employees have been regulated 
by law for 27 years and it has proven to 
be one of the most important provisions of 
all of the safety legislation. The regula- 
tion of the hours of service of bus and 
truck operators is far more important 
from a safety standpoint than the regula- 
tion of the hours of service of railroad 
employees because the danger is greater. 
A further reason is that the regulations 
of many of the states contain such pro- 
visions and it would be unfair to allow 
interstate carriers to operate in disregard 
of such provisions. It is my view, there- 
fore, that definite hours of service pro- 
visions should be included in the bill. This 
could be accomplished by inserting in sec- 
tion 304 (a) (1) and (2), lines 9 and 15, 
page 8, following the word ‘records’ in both 
lines, the words which appear in S. 394 
as follows: ‘qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees.’ ” 

Mr. Dunn said that the state commis- 
sioners were in favor of the principal 
features of the bill but desired one or two 
amendments which would be presented by 
later witnesses. He favored establishment 
of minimum rates for contract trucks. He 
said he had heard of no complaint of lack 
of truck transportation but many com- 
plaints of the lack of dependable truck 
transportation and, referring to the large 
number of trucks operating daily between 
Chicago and Detroit, 286 miles, taking 
15 hours on the road and an hour and 
one-half at each end for pick-up and de- 
livery, he said: “If that is modern trans- 
portation it is time when there should be 
corrective legislation.” 

Mr. Hooker spoke particularly in op- 
position to the commission’s suggestion 
that the “Shreveport doctrine” be included 
in the bill, saying that it would destroy 
state commission control over motor car- 
riers and that he thought the commission 
was placing itself in a ridiculous position 
in wanting such jurisdiction. 


C. G. W. Coach Tickets Good in 
Tourist Sleepers 


A new bid for passenger traffic between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities will be made 
by the Chicago Great Western on March 
3 when coach rates will be honored in 
tourist sleeping cars. Under the experi- 
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ment, which will be continued for six 
months, the carrier will operate tourist 
sleeping cars instead of standard sleeping 
cars between these cities and the patron 
will be able to enjoy sleeping accommoda- 
tions for two cents a mile (or on the 
round trip rate of 1.8 cents) plus the tour- 
ist sleeping car fare of $1.25, which is only 
half the standard sleeping carfare. The 
plan was submitted to the western trunk 
lines early this year, and was opposed. 
Following this action the road filed its 
tariff and its proposal was approved by 
H. G. Taylor, co-ordinator for the west- 
ern lines, as a worthwhile experiment. 
The trains offering those cars are those 
leaving Chicago at 7:30 p. m. and Min- 
neapolis at 8:20 p. m. 


Frisco Builds Combination Sleeping 
Cars 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has built 
two combination sleeper-buffet-coach cars, 
the “Memphis” and the “Pensacola” which 
have been placed in service between Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Pensacola, Fla. In the 
construction of these converted cars weld- 
ing instead of riveting has been employed 
so that there are no rivets in the sides or 
roofs. The cars contain six sleeping sec- 
tions, the service for which is provided by 
the railroad, a buffet in the center of the 
car which is capable of seating 12 people, 
and a coach section which seats 30 people. 
Each car is air conditioned throughout, 
with two separate cooling units, one in 
each end of the car. The overhead heat 
is controlled by thermostats. These cars 
were under construction at the Frisco’s 
West Shops at Springfield, Mo., for five 
and one-half months. Two all welded, 
combination mail and baggage cars for 
this service are now under construction 
and will be placed in operation some time 
during March. 


1.C.C. Passenger Fare Investigation 


Hearings before Commissioner Porter 
and Examiner Koch of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection with 
the commission’s investigation of railroad 
passenger fares were continued this week. 
Following testimony by representatives of 
southern roads counsel for the eastern 
railroads moved to strike from the record 
statistical material from the passenger 
traffic report prepared by the Co-ordina- 
tor’s Section of Transportation Service and 
some parts of the material were omitted 
at the hearing on February 16. 

A. F. White, assistant director of the 
Section of Transportation Service, put 
into the record an additional exhibit cov- 
ering passenger traffic statistics for the 
three regions through eleven months of 
1934, showing a large and steady increase 
in the number of coach passengers from 
month to month on the group of roads in 
the Southern district which maintained the 
rate of one and one-half cents a mile in 
coaches. For November the index for 
the number of passengers carried was 210 
as compared with the average for corre- 
sponding months in the years 1931, 1932, 
and 1933, and for the eleven months it 
was 185, whereas the western roads hav- 
ing a two-cent fare showed an index of 
107 and the eastern district, with a basic 
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fare of 3.6 cents, showed an index of 96. 
Roads in the southern district having a 
two-cent fare showed an index of 127. 

Mr. White was subjected to a lengthy 
cross-examination by counsel for the rail- 
roads, who sought to show that many of 
the statistical exhibits on the passenger 
traffic report, although based on figures 
furnished by the railroads, were compiled 
on bases which they did not approve. 

Particular attention was paid to a tabu- 
lation in the report indicating that the 
mail service was the only branch of the 
railway passenger-train business to show 
a slight profit and telegrams exchanged 
between J. R. Turney, director of the 
Section, and W. A. Worthington, chair- 
man of the National Railway Mail Pay 
Committee, were read to show that the 
committee had protested against methods 
proposed to be used by the section in ap- 
portioning the space devoted to mail in 
passenger train cars as being unfair to 
the railroads. Mr. White said that the 
methods were changed somewhat after 
the exchange of telegrams and that he 
had not known of any objection by the 
committee after the change was made. 
In one of the telegrams Mr. Turney said 
that the possibility of the misuse of the 
figures for other purposes ought not to 
interfere with an estimate of the appor- 
tionment of space in trains for various 
purposes. 


N. Y. C. Streamlined Locomotive in 
Regular Service 


The New York Central’s streamlined 
steam locomotive—the Commodore Vander- 
bilt—made its first run in regular service 
on February 19 when it hauled the first 
section of the Twentieth Century Limited 
from Chicago to Toledo, Ohio, 233 mi. On 
February 20 it hauled the westbound 
Century from Toledo to Chicago and will 
continue on this assignment for the present. 

The Commodore Vanderbilt, which was 
described in the Railway Age of December 
22, 1934, has recently completed an exhi- 
bition tour. 


Extension Requiring Commission’s 
Consent 

Affirming a decree of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for eastern Arkansas, the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals granted 
an injunction to the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern restraining the Missouri Pacific from 
constructing a line about 2,100 ft. long to 
certain plants in North Little Rock, al- 
ready served by the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern and the Rock Island, without a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Missouri Pacific already moves freight to 
these industries, but it has to be carried 
over the lines of one of the other roads. 
The court held that the proposed exten- 
sion, nearly a mile long, into territory 1m 
which the Missouri Pacific has no track- 
age, and which is now and for the future 
will be adequately served by other carriers, 
is an extension of the Missouri Pacifics 
railroad within paragraph 18 of section 1 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, requiring 
the consent of the Commission to its con- 
struction, and not a mere spur, industrial, 
team, switching or side track, within para- 
graph 22. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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‘| An Injector Boiler Feed 


foe Smensed Capacity and Economy 


ni To those railroad men who want the increased 
ed capacity and economy afforded by exhaust-steam 
= feed water heating —- yet prefer the injector type 
ay of boiler feed — we offer the Elesco exhaust steam 
“A injector. 


It operates on the injector principle, but because 


the it always uses exhaust steam (when available) it 
a reclaims heat and water otherwise wasted up the 
e . . 

- stack . . . thereby increasing boiler capacity and 


effecting substantial savings in fuel and water. 


to No complications are involved in operation. 
Opening the starting valve starts it working. Clos- 
ing the valve stops it. To provide uninterrupted 


in operation, it automatically changes over to live- 
steam operation when no exhaust steam is available. 

ag No attention, other than regulation of the water 
vice supply, is required. 
first 

oo Being a single unit, it can be applied in the same 
und location as a non-lifting, live-steam injector. 
a Application either to new or existing locomotives 
was involves no undue complications. 
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Easily applied, easy to operate, dependable and 
's reliable in service, the Elesco exhaust steam injector 

is an ideal combination of exhaust-steam feed 
Dis- 


“d water heater and injector boiler feed. Write for \ 
1 ; 
nted details. 
vest- 
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= THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
rack- Representatite of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 

wir 60 East 42nd Street LR. Peoples Gas Building 
‘on 1 NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 

wiring \WE DO OUR PART 

dee Canada: The Superheater on Limited, Montreal 
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Construction 





Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to the Ellington- 
Miller Company, Chicago, for the repair 
of the Wabash freight house at Chicago 
which was recently destroyed by fire. This 
freight house is owned by the C. & W. L., 
which leases it to the Wabash. It is being 
repaired at a cost of about $45,000. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours—A 
contract has been awarded to the Railroad 
Water & Coal Handling Company, Chi- 
cago, for the construction of a water soft- 
ening plant at Bellevue, Ohio. The plant 
will have a capacity of 30,000 gal. per hour 
and will cost about $30,000. 


Norrotk & WestEeRN.—Bids will be 
asked within the next two months for 
building the 14.5-mi. extension up Levisa 
fork and Garden creek in Buchanan 
county, Va., to cost about $1,500,000 and 
for the 24 mi. Dismal Creek branch ex- 
tension up Dismal creek, also in Buchanan 
county, to cost about $2,000,000. This 
work was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 2, page 213. Contracts were 
reported let in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 26, page 183, for the new coal pier 
at Lambert Point, Va., to cost about $1,- 
600,000. They were awarded as follows: 
Dredging, to Arundel Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md.; removing old breakwater, Al- 
sop & Peirce, Newport News, Va.; steel 
work involving the use of 2,200 tons, to 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, 
Roanoke, Va.; car dumper, Heyl & Pat- 
terson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; electrical ma- 
chinery, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; foun- 
dations back of bulkhead, J. P. Pettyjohn 
& Company, Lynchburg, Va.; foundations 
for car dumper and fender system, Em- 
pire Construction Company, Baltimore, Md. 


NorrotK & WeEsTERN.—This road is 
now at work on an extensive rail re- 
newal and maintenance program that will 
cost about $2,500,000. The work was be- 
gun February 1, and is expected to be 
completed by June 1. The project in- 
volves the purchase of more than 1,000 
carloads of material, including 32,000 gross 
tons of No. 1 131-lb. rail, 2,300 tons of 
No. 2 rail of the same weight (sufficient to 
lay 165 miles of track) and 4,864,900 
other track fixtures, such as rail joints, 
spikes, bolts, switches and frogs. Orders 
for 32,000 tons of 131-lb, rail were re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 19. 
Most of the renewal work is being car- 
ried out on the Shenandoah and Radford 
divisions. On the former, 53.2 miles of 
new 131-lb. rail is being laid. Renewals 
on the Radford division include the lay- 
ing of new rail from a point west of East 
Radford to Bristol, Va., a distance of 85 
miles. Other rail renewals include 4.1 
miles on the Norfolk division; 16.8 miles 
on the Pocahontas division and 5.9 miles 
on the Scioto division. Three extra forces 
of 45 men each have been organized for 
the work on the Shenandoah division and 
four gangs of the same number of men 
have been allocated to the Radford di- 
vision. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & QUINCY 
is constructing one 4-6-4-type locomotive 
in its own shops. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincton & QuINcy is 
contemplating the construction of 500 
composite coal cars in its own shops. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe DeLaware River Jornt CoMMIs- 
SION is now asking for bids for the con- 
struction of 26 passenger cars for electric 
railway service, with four extra trucks to 
be delivered at Philadelphia, Pa. Bids 
should be identified as Contract No. 8 ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the Joint Com- 
mission, Administration building, Bridge 
Plaza, Camden, N. J., and must be received 
by 1:30 p. m., E.S.T., March 15. George 
H. Earle is chairman and Joseph K. Cos- 
tello is secretary of the Delaware River 
Joint Commission. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue CENTRAL OF GeorGIA has ordered 
3,800 tons of rails from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue SouTHERN PAciric is inquiring for 
366 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at San Francisco, Cal. 


THE Lone IsLaAnp is inquiring for 1400 
tons of steel for grade crossing elimina- 
tion work at St. Albans, Long Island, 
N. Y. 


THe SoutTHERN has let a contract for 
the purchase of 16,000 tons of new rail 
for early delivery. The order was given 
to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company and the rail will be rolled at the 
Ensley, Ala. plant, near Birmingham. 


New York CEeNntTRAL.—Inquiries are be- 
ing made for steel requiring about 400 
tons for the grade crossing elimination 
work to be carried out on this road at 
West One Hundred and Seventy-first 
street, New York City. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Curicaco & WESTERN INDIANA has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company materials for an all-relay inter- 
locking at the crossing of this road with 
the Rock Island, at Ninety-first street, 
Chicago. All functions will be operated 
from a centrally located panel on which 
there is an illuminated track model. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Tue Union Pacriric has placed orders 
for air-conditioning equipment for 40 chair 
cars and coaches including 25 sets from 
the Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company, 10 from the General Electric 
Company and five from the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corporation. 
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Supply Trade 





The Constant Hopkins Company, 
Chicago, has been organized to succeed the 
Hopkins-Benedict Company. 


S K F Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has opened a new branch at 407 South 
Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn., with 
A. Kishkunas in charge. 


The American Rolling Mill Com. 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, has appointed 
the Edgecomb Steel Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., a distributor of its Armco 
stainless steel sheets, plates and strips. 


W. F. Gradolph, general sales manager 
of the DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales, with headquarters at 


Toledo. 


Frank A. Livingston, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Ralston Steel Car 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected president and general manager to 
succeed Francis E. Symons, deceased. 


R. C. Overstreet has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Young Radiator 
Company, Racine, Wis. Mr. Overstreet 
was formerly connected with the Mueller 
Furnace Company, Milwaukee, and pur- 
chasing agent for the Nash Motors Com- 
pany of Racine. 


Pressed Steel Car Trustees Request 
Authority to Issue Certificates 


The trustees of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company have filed a petition in the 
United States District Court at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for permission to issue $1,000,000 in 
certificates of indebtedness. Of | this, 
$500,000 is to be issued immediately for 
carrying on the business, and the balance 
is to be used to finance future operations 
if necessary. The company has cash with 
which to pay off an outstanding issue of 
$650,000 of receivers’ certificates of in- 
debtedness, and has $1,500,000 in orders on 
its books. It is proposed that the $1,000,- 
000 issue mature in 12 months and bear 
a 5 per cent interest rate. Hearing on 
the petition has been set for March 1. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Annual 
Report 


The Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., for 
the year ended December 31, 1934, reported 
a net deficit of $490,826, after all charges 
including depreciation and federal capital 
stock taxes. The comparable net loss for 
the year ended December 31, 1933, was 
$646,894. 

While last year’s deficit reduced the 
earned surplus from $919,978 to $429,152, 
the company’s financial and current posi- 
tions remained unusually strong. In con- 
nection with the former it has but one 
class of stock and no bonded debt nor 
bank or other loans; and within recent 
years it has acquired 41,400 shares of its 
own stock or 19.62 per cent of the total 
cutstanding at a cost which was $122,909 
less than the present market value of these 
shares. As for the current position, the 
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HE outstanding characteristic of the modern locomotive 
is its hauling capacity at speed. In this regard, modern 
locomotives having substantially the same starting force as 
locomotives built 10 years ago will haul approximately 
twice the train-load at speeds of 30 miles per hour and up. 
Not only are these modern locomotives the only ones 
capable of maintaining high speed schedules, but they like- 
wise are the only locomotives capable of making great 
monthly and annual mileages and by the intensity of their 


use greatly decreasing many other costs of operation. .... 
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balance sheet as of the close of last year 
shows total current assets of $4,635,830, 
including $2,253,503 in cash and United 
States government securities, as compared 
with total current liabilities of only $155,- 
299. 

At the close of last year the company’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Ohio Power 
Shovel Company, was consolidated with 
the parent corporation and its business is 
now being carried on by the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Incorporated—Shovel and 
Crane division. 

In commenting on the outlook for the 
ccmpany business in the future Joel S. 
Coffin, chairman of the board of directors 
says: 

It is generally recognized that the obsolescence 
of a large percentage of existing railroad motive 
power and the increasing need for modern locomo- 
tives with capacity for greater speed and capable 
of more economical operation point to a renewal 
of equipment buying by the railroads as soon as 
conditions make such a_ program practicable. No 
plan for breaking the jam which has locked up 
the durable goods industries during the five year 
depression period has been suggested that will 
more quickly and effectively accomplish this and 
afford extensive and permanent employment than 
large scale buying of modern, economical super- 
power locomotives and other modern railroad equip- 
ment. 


Amendment to Locomotive Appliance 
Industry Code Approved 


The National Industrial Recovery Board 
has announced approval of an amendment 
to the code of fair competition for the 
locomotive appliance industry, a division 
of the machinery and alliéd products in- 
dustry. The amendment provides that no 
manufacturer shall make any product of 
the industry, identical with that originally 
designed by another manufacturer and bear- 
ing his name or trade-mark, without clearly 
showing, by tag or otherwise, that such 
product was not made by the original man- 
ufacturer; also, that detailed drawings of 
the products of the industry shall not be 
furnished to purchasers, though general 
drawings may be so furnished. 


OBITUARY 


Howard R. Gass, vice-president and a 
director of the St. Louis Car Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., died of a heart attack on 
February 13 on his farm at Cottleville, 
Mo., at the age of 52 years. Mr. Gass 
had been associated with the company for 
16 years. 


M. Frank Ryan, vice-president and 
western representative of the Pittsburgh 
Spring & Steel Company, Chicago, died at 
his home in that city on February 16. Mr. 
Ryan was born 61 years ago at Sterling, 
Ill., and had been connected with the com- 
pany for 32 years. 


Ellsworth Haring, president of the 
Elhar Steel Company, died on February 
18 in the Prospect Heights hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he had been op- 
erated upon for appendicitis. Mr. Haring 
was born at Monroe, N. Y., 60 years ago, 
and for many years was in the steel busi- 
ness. He was a regular attendant during 
a long period of time at the June Mechan- 
ical conventions at Atlantic City, N. J., 
and was also active in the affairs of the 
New York Railroad Club, having served 
at one time as chairman of its reception 
committee. 
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Finaneial 





CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Refunding—Au- 
thority to refund Canadian National ma- 
turities up to a limit of $200,000,000 was 
taken last week by the Bennett Govern- 
ment in a bill introduced in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa by Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, Minister of Finance. Mr. Rhodes 
told the House that in the present year, 
if market conditions were favorable, a 
total of over $172,000,000 of maturities 
would be refunded at an approximate ag- 
gregate annual interest saving of over $2,- 
500,000, based on an average refunding 
interest rate of 3% per cent, although 
many of the refunded issues will be at a 
much Iower rate. He announced that last 
week an issue of $17,000,000 was refunded. 
It originally bore an interest rate of 4% 
per cent, but it was refunded at 2 per cent, 
and, although it was refunded on a ‘short 
term basis, it would later be extended over 
a long period. 

Responding to a query, Mr. Rhodes gave 
to the House a list of the maturities that 
would be cared for under the authority of 
the legislation, in addition, to the $17,- 
000,000 already referred to, as follows: 


There is an issue of $60,833,333 of Grand 
Trunk four per cent perpetual guarantee stock 
which is callable at 100. 

There is an issue of Canadian National 4% per 
cent thirty-year bonds, due September 15, 1954, 
amounting to $26,000,000, which is callable at 
102; a Canadian National issue of 4% per cent 
forty-year bonds, due December 1, 1968, amount- 
ing to $35,000,000, which is callable at 103; an 
issue of National Transcontinental Branch Lines 
4% per cent first mortgage bonds due October 1, 
1955, amounting to $2,541,000, callable at par; 
Mount Royal Tunnel & Terminal 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds due April 15, 1970, amounting 
to $952,893.33, callable at 105; an issue of Grand 
Trunk 7 per cent debentures due October 1, 1940, 
amounting to $23,740,000, callable at 102%; 
Canadian Northern per cent debenture bond 
issue due December 1, 1940, amounting to $23,- 
779,000, callable at 102%. The total of the 
peg ed issues I have just given aggregates $172,- 


Erte.—Bonds.—This company and the 
Nypano R. R. have been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ex- 
tend to March 1, 1950, the maturity of 
$8,000,000 of prior lien mortgage extended 
44 per cent bonds of the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio with interest during the 
period extended of 4% per cent, the Erie’s 
participation in the transaction being in 
the role of guarantor. A_ considerable 
proportion of this issue is held abroad, and 
the Erie proposes to pay commissions to 
bankers of not more than 1% per cent in 
connection ‘with the extension of these 
holdings, and 1% per cent commission on 
domestic holdings extended—with a ma- 
terial reduction in the commission if the 
proportion of the issue presented for ex- 
tension reaches 90 per cent of the total. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. is serving as the 
domestic depository for extension of these 
bonds, while Edward B. Smith & Co.,, 
Brown, Harriman & Co. are offering to 
purchase up to March 1 at principal and 
accrued interest the holdings of those who 
do not care to extend them. 


Intrnors CentraAt.—Y. & M. V. Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley to abandon a branch line ex- 
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tending from Mattson, Miss., to Lombardy, 
16.3 miles. 





Minneapouis & St. Louts.—Foreclosure 
sale——In the absence of bidders the sale of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis set for Feb- 
ruary 11 was postponed until March 13 it 
being anticipated that bidders may be ready 
within a month since a plan for the pur- 
chasé of the road by a number of larger 
systems is under consideration. Previous 
attempts to sell the railroad were made on 
September 5 and November 12. 


Missouri Pactric—Reorganisation Plans, 
—Marion C. Early, special master for the 
federal district court at St. Louis on Feb- 
ruary 14 entered a report recommending 
that the trustees disaffirm purchase con- 
tracts for terminal properties involving 
Terminal Shares, Inc., an Alleghany Cor- 
poration subsidiary. The contracts were 
entered into between the Missouri Pacific 
and the Van Sweringen holding company 
in 1930 and, it is understood, would be as- 
sumed by the successor company to the 
Missouri Pacific under the Van Sweringen 
plan of re-organization. The master’s re- 
port classed the contracts as “unduly bur- 
densome.” The stipulated payment of ap- 
proximately $20,300,000 for the properties 
of the St. Joseph Belt Railway, the Union 
Belt Railway and terminal sites in north 
Kansas City and Kansas City was ques- 
tioned by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Action of the R. F. C. in re- 
gard to participation in a Missouri Pacific 
reorganization will be predicated on the 
findings of the master’s report. The re- 
port reads in part as follows: 

After due consideration of all the evidence and 
of the arguments of counsel, I have concluded 
that under the conditions which developed and 
which could not reasonably have been foreseen, 
the carrying out of the said contracts has become 
unduly burdensome and that they should be dis- 
affirmed by the trustees unless the purchase price 
be reduced to not exceeding $14,000,000 as of the 


date of the contracts with interest and credits 
readjusted. 


San Antonio, UvaALpe & Gutr.—Aban- 
donment Application Denied—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied 
the application of this company and its 
trustees for authority to abandon a portion 
of its line extending from a point near 
Gardendale, Tex., through Fowlerton to a 
point on the north bank of the Frio river, 
28.1 miles. 


Texas & New Orteans.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon freight service over the 
line between Eunice, La., and Mamou, 8.9 
miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 19 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 33.85 32.95 49.00 
Average price of 20 repre- ‘ 5 
sentative railway bonds.. 76.17 75.79 78.30 


Dividends Declared 


Erie & Pittsburgh.—7 Per Cent Guaranteed, 
$.8714, quarterly, payable March 9 to holders of 
record February 28. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
February 25 to holders of record February 18. 

Union Pacific.—$1.50, payable April 1 to hold- 
ers of record March 1; Preferred, semi-annually, 
$2.00, payable April 1 to holders of recor 
March 1 
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Spring Switch 
or not---let’em 


“HIGH BALL” 


Full speed may now be maintained for main 
line facing point moves over spring switches 
equipped with the “Union” Style S-1 Mechan- 
ical Facing Point Lock. » » » » > 


Simple in design and rugged in construction, 
this automatically operated facing point lock 
has proved an incentive to use spring switches 
at ends-of-double-track, passing sidings and 
yard leads, where train movements on certain 
routes predominate. It insures the equivalent 
of interlocking protection for main line switches 
so that there is no occasion for speed restric- 
tions for facing point main line movements 
over switches so equipped. » » » ~~ » 





Ask our nearest district office for details. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Maurice K. Dugan, assistant to the 
chairman of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, has been appointed executive 
representative, in which capacity he will 
have charge of the office which Howard 
S. Palmer, president of the New Haven, 
has established in Boston, Mass., in addi- 
tion to the office which he maintains in 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Dugan will rep- 
resent Mr. Palmer in Boston and will 
also handle publicity matters affecting that 
part of the New Haven system. Mr. 
Palmer expects to spend Monday and 
Tuesday of each week in his Boston office, 
in order to maintain a closer contact with 
the New Haven’s affairs in the Boston 
territory. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Fred L. Wallace, commerce attorney 
of the Ft. Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley, has had his title changed 
to general and commerce attorney, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex. 


OPERATING 


V. D. Thayer, car service agent for 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Scranton, Pa., has been appointed super- 
intendent of car service, with the same 
headquarters. The position of car service 
agent has been abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


R. W. Bramwell, traffic manager 
(solicitation) of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, has moved his office from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Detroit, Mich. 


T. A. Martin, general agent for the 
Illinois Northern, has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of general 
freight agent (solicitation), with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


W. M. Cook, general agent for the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of assistant traffic 
manager with the same headquarters. 


Hugh I. Scofield, general passenger 
agent of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
has had his title changed to passenger 
traffic manager. 


William T. Boardman, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent on the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, has been appointed foreign 
freight agent, with headquarters as before 
at Mobile, Ala. 


J. R. McClurken has been appointed 
general merchandise agent for the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas and the Louisiana, 
Arkansas & Texas, with headquarters at 
Shreveport, La. Mr. McClurken has also 


RAILWAY AGE 


been appointed general freight agent of 
the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Trans- 
portation Company. 


Rodney H. Reese has been appointed 
general agent for the-Green Bay & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
succeeding W. D. Lambert, who has re- 
signed. 


E. G. Gustafson, general agent for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
the newly-created position of assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at that point. 


MECHANICAL 


C. R. McEwen, a draftsman in the 
motive power department of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Paducah, 
Ky., has been promoted to engineer of 
tests, with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed J. L. Carver, who has been advanced 
to mechanical engineer. 


OBITUARY 


S. D. Harris, fuel agent of the Chicago 
& Western Indiana and the Belt Railway 
of Chicago, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on January 27. 


C. H. Dyson, fuel agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., died at Miami, Fla., on February 
15. Mr. Dyson was president of the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association from 
1930 to 1933. 


George S. Wright, who retired in 1931 
as general storekeeper of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, died on February 2 at his home 
at Joliet, Ill., following a long illness. Mr. 
Wright, who was 73 years old, was born at 
McGregor, Iowa, and first entered railway 
service with the Iowa Central (now part 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis). He went 
with the E. J. & E. in 1896 as general 
storekeeper and served with this company 
continuously until his retirement. 


Alfred P. Thom Dies 


Alfred Pembroke Thom, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, who for many years, as 
vice-chairman and general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, had 
been in charge of the legal and legislative 
activities of the railroads at Washington, 
died at his home in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 15, after an illness of several weeks. 
He had recently passed his eightieth birth- 
day and he had relinquished most of his 
activities nearly two years ago, when he 
retired as general counsel, but he had con- 
tinued to work at his office until a few 
weeks before his death. As general coun- 
sel of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives and its predecessor, the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee since 
1916, Mr. Thom had been the spokesman 
for the railroads at the Capitol on matters 
pertaining to legislation affecting trans- 
portation and had also appeared for them 
in some of the more important general 
cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. His first important work for 
the railroads generally was in connection 
with the investigation of the entire sub- 
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ject of transportation regulation conducted 
by the joint congressional committee known 
as the Newlands committee in 1916. The 
investigation was interrupted by the war, 
but the presentation made under Mr. 
Thom’s direction at that time had a great 
influence on many phases of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. Mr. Thom also repre- 
sented the railroads in the protracted hear- 
ings regarding the terms of the federal 
control law, after the roads had been taken 
over by the government at the end of 
1917, and the conditions under which they 
were later returned to private control. in 
1920 and had a most important influence 
on some of the provisions of that legisla- 
tion, although some of the more important 
provisions were in a form opposed by him 
as representing the roads. After the law 





Alfred P. Thom 


was passed, however, he supported it for 
several years as against repeated efforts 
in Congress to repeal Section 15a and other 
provisions without putting anything in 
their place for the protection of railroad 
interests. 

Alfred Pembroke Thom was born at 
Elkington, Va., on December 15, 1854. He 
was educated in private schools, at Rich- 
mond College, and at the University of 
Virginia. He was admitted to the bar in 


‘1876 and for many years practiced at Nor- 


folk, Va., as a member of the firms of 
Ellis & Thom, Ellis, Tunstall & Thom, 
and White, Tunstall & Thom. In 1891 he 
was appointed receiver of the Atlantic & 
Danville, now a part of the Southern, and 
in 1894 he became general counsel for that 
road. In 1899 he was appointed counsel 
for the Southern and in 1902 counsel in 
Virginia for the Southern. In 1905 he was 
appointed general counsel of the Southern 
lines east and when the executives’ ad- 
visory committee was organized he be- 
came general counsel for that organiza- 
tion, later resigning from his office with 
the Southern. In 1917 he became gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives and in 1922 he was also 
made general counsel of the American 
Railway Association. In March, 1933, his 
title was changed to associate general 


counsel, at the time when R. V. Fletcher 
was elected general counsel of the associa- 
tion, and upon the organization of the new 
association which succeeded the two older 
associations last Fall Mr. Thom was ap- 
pointed to the same office with it. 
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